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ONGRATULATIONS TO 
( announcement of the competition for 
the development of the Crystal Palace 
site (mentioned by us last month) gives an 
excellent lead. ‘‘ The promoters are _not 
asking for academic architecture ’—indeed 
they are not: they want buildings that will 
blend with what is already there and yet 
create new vistas and groupings and they 
want a maximum flexibility of plan and 
construction: buildings that are beautiful to 
look at but that can be re-arranged and 
transformed to the fullest extent; sound-proof 
walls that can be made to disappear; fantastic 
and imposing buildings, and an amusement 
centre in which planning must not mean any 
loss of vigour. Into the splendid 200-acre site, 
“* competitors are being asked to breathe new 
buildings, new life, new construction, and to 
plan for the movements of thousands of 
people.” In this way the Trustees and 
C.E.M.A. have given the best possible lead 
and there is every hope that they will provoke 
powerful and original work. Their imaginative 
approach deserves a brilliant response. _ 
C.E.M.A. also announces new exhibitions 
in preparation: Design at Home—to demon- 
strate individual variations with good mass- 
produced furnishings: Chinese Woodcuts 
(which have, incidentally, influenced textile 
design); Portraits and Portrait Groups; and a 
fourth collection of contemporary paintings, 
consisting of water colours and gouaches by 
leading artists. Two other new exhibitions 
call for special comment. What is Modern 
Painting? (fourteen panels of reproductions, 
photographs and text), from the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, presents the sequence 
movements to be found in twentieth century 
art; 'and A History of the Movies, in part 
arranged by the Museum, using film stills to 
show the whole history of this entirely con- 
temporary and fascinating art. There is 
plenty to look forward to here. 


HE FUTURE OF C.E.M.A WAS RAISED BY 
Mr. Butler himself when he opened an 
art exhibition in the Essex village of 
Newport. The Minister of Education looked 
forward to a permanent C.E.M.A. that 


should not be a government department nor a 
Ministry of Fine Arts but should give independ- 
ent inspiration to Art, Music and Drama. 
Mr. Butler pointed out that the Ministry is 
laying on the shoulders of Local Education 
Authorities the burden of providing adult 
education, including work in the arts, and 
made the unexpected comment that he himself 
was now engaged in discussing how the State 
might best encourage poetry. We look 
forward to developments in this direction: 
the difficulties are obvious enough, but there 
is a job to be done. 

This Newport exhibition has an instructive 
history: it was prepared for C.E.M.A. by the 
British Institute of Adult Education (which 
began such exhibitions and is now responsible 
for many of C.E.M.A.’s) because of the 
success of a course of lectures last winter. 
This course on Art in the World To-day was 
arranged by the Cambridge University Extra- 
Mural Department and had seventy students 
in a village of less than a thousand people;. 
and it arose from local W.E.A. activity. The 
sequence is an interesting one and the moral 
seems to be that if the W.E.A. would do more 
about art it could expect quite tangible 
results. Is it reluctant, or is that a wrong and 
unfortunate impression that one gets ? 


Charlotte Street Centre 


RESH GROUND HAS NOW BEEN BROKEN 
by the Charlotte Street Centre and the 
London Area Committee for Education 

among H.M. Forces. This committee, which 

has been very active in fostering cultural 
interests, has just co-operated with the Centre 
in running a try-out series of one-day schools 
on Art. About thirty-five people attended 
short sessions in which they discussed furnish- 
ing and interior decoration, watched the whole 

process of making first a painting and then a 

portrait head in clay, and had a lively dis- 

cussion on contemporary art and its problems. 

The whole day’s work went ahead with 

unflagging interest and it is to be hoped that 

so successful an experiment will lead to many 
more schools of this kind. 

The Centre’s normal activities in March 
include lectures by Mr. Philip James of 
C.E.M.A. on local art centres, by Mr. B. L. 
Coombes on Culture in the Mining Valleys, 
and by Mr. Trevor Thomas on The ‘Art 


Gallery in the Community; and throughout 
the month there will also be an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and book illustrations. 

London has now had, at the Royal Academy, 
its first Exhibition of Soviet graphic art, 
including work by official war artists. In the 
present circumstances the collection could 
not attempt to be comprehensive but it was 
varied and interesting; in this, as in other 
matters, a start has been made during the 
war for fruitful peace-time interchange. 


A Chance for New Dramatists 


HIS IssuE OF OUR TIME conrars 
comments on the work of the British 
Drama League and the National Book 
League, among other bodies, but we have to 
remember that the arts can be encouraged 
in many ways. A Jewish playwriting competi- 
tion, for example, is announced: prizes are 
offered for a full length play, a one-act play 
and an expetimental presentation of the 
Jewish case or a Jewish theme. This competi- 
tion is open to writers of any race or creed 
and in connection with it the Federation of 
Jewish Youth Societies has undertaken to 
organise a National Drama League and a 
National Festival. This is a new development. 
Meanwhile Unity has put on a new play and 
the Committee for the Promotion of New 
Music continues its experimental rehearsals, 
in which the discussion is sometimes of great 
practical value; and the first of the new series 
of children’s concerts made a most encourag- 
ing start with a packed hall of attentive 
children. 


Blitzed Theatre Re—opens 


T THE MOMENT THE PROFESSIONAL AND 
A commercial world calls for little com- 

ment, however. Wilson and Henry V 
have appeared; Caesar and Cleopatra has 
become a monstrous legend of the great 
modern industry; there is hardly anyone 
who hasn’t been in it. For the rest, rumours 
abound, and in the theatre certainly significant 
moves will soon be made. One small yet 
important event is the re-opening of the 
Embassy Theatre at Swiss Cottage. London 
certainly needs suburban theatres, in which 
it used to abound, and before the war Ronald 
Adam did valuable work at the Embassy. It 
was a great try-out theatre and for a time it 
ran a school. Its new director, Mr. Hawtrey, 
is beginning a second phase and we hope that 
a theatre with such a good name will once 
more merit and receive strong support. 


Science and the Arts 


HE CONFERENCE ON ‘‘ SCIENCE IN PEACE ” 
held by the Association of Scientific 
Workers in mid-February is of general 
importance. The arts depend in part on 
scientific discovery—increasingly so, perhaps, 
in the contemporary world—and the artist 
must be concerned in one way or another with 
the organisation of the society in which he 
lives and works. Those artists who attended 
the conference would be reminded also of their 
own specific problems: no less than scientists 
they must consider their relationship with 
industry, the future of research and training, 
of finance and organisation; their information 
services; their place in building and in the 
home, their part in general culture. The stress 
laid by this conference on the importance for 
day-to-day practical results of fundamental, 
‘* pure”? and long-term studies needs to be 
very, carefully considered by all friends of the 
arts. At the same time they must see the 
post-war era—as the scientific workers in 
conference did—as a magnificent opportunity 
for transforming our society. When all is said 
and done, it is the artists and the scientists 
that we most rely on to make life worth while. 


é 
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N MY DESK IN THE OFFICE ONE DAY I 
() found the following letter :-- 
Dear Sir, 

I find OUR TIME is always carrying 
writing about a ‘‘cultural upsurge ” 
which you say is taking place in England. 
You suggest that people everywhere are 
looking for ‘‘ cultural outlets ” and are, in 
fact, thirsting for artistic sweetness and 
light. I wish this were true, but am afraid 
that all the evidence your paper gives us is 
that they are somewhat more willing than 
in the past to take a passive interest in the 
Arts; to sit and listen to music, etc. 

I do not think that, without an increase 
in the numbers who actively participate in 
cultural life, either you or I are entitled to 
speak of a cultural renaissance... . 

I handed the letter to Elizabeth Shaw, who 
was in the office at the time; and both of us 
expressed the opinion that this was surely not 
a widespread view. But within five minutes a 
visitor with almost the same view came into 
the office. Our conversation went something 
like this :— 

Visitor: All this stuff about an upsurge ! 
Tsk ! 

Lizzy: A what? 

Visitor: Upsurge. Look at that ‘‘ Taking 
Stock ” in the September issue. It’s all about 
a cultural upsurge. 

Me: Well, there is one. 

Visitor: Where ? 

Me: Here. Everywhere. Look at all you 
people who come up to this office. 

Visitor: What do the others come for? 
I’ve come to say you’re wrong. 

Me: Some of them want to know if there 
are any cultural meetings they can go to. 

Visitor: Any what ? : 

Lizzy: He means poetry readings, amateur 
dramatics, musical evenings, brains trusts— 
anything cultural. 

Visitor: Stop using that word ‘“‘ culture.” 
That’s the trouble with your paper: it’s full 
of ‘‘ culture,” ‘‘ people’s desire,” ‘* cultural 
outlets.” What’s it all in aid of? What do 
the words mean ? 

Then we settled down to a nice long talk. 
We spoke of all the places that ever ring up 
for speakers or someone’s address. We spoke 
of the time it takes to get anything but the 
engaged signal on the phone to the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra or Unity Theatre 
or the Old Vic or a bookshop and all the 
other places. We said that Toynbee Hall runs 
anything from ballet classes to a lecture on 
Homer, that Morley College has talks on art, 
that the City Literary Institute has lovely 
pictures hanging all over its walls, that the 
International Youth Centre has talks on 
Writing, that the National Book League 
is forming branches all over the country. 
We spoke of much more. But it was little 
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Nights Out In 


London 


by Arnold Rattenbury 


Drawings by Elizabeth Shaw 


use. ‘Ihe visitor even had us doubting 
how much of it was true by this time. 
And then he announced: ‘‘Show me 
this upsurge. Take me to it.” And this 
explains the picture at the top of the page, 
which is of Lizzy and me stamping through 
January’s snow on a search we began with the 
Visitor, but which went on for much longer 
than he was with us. 

We did decide, though, before we started, 
that plays, ballets, concerts, exhibitions and 
bookshops were out. All three of us already 
knew what went on there—to some extent, 
anyway. We had already been annoyed by 
finding the books we wanted out of print; the 
seats we dreamed of sold; the orchestras we 
wanted to hear away on a tour in the Midlands. 
And we never have got around to seeing and 
hearing more than a fraction of all that was 
left. 

If I had known the various cultural organ- 
isations of London better, we could have 
started this search in a much more systematic 
fashion—for there is a general pattern about 
them which I wasn’t to discover until later. 
The result of my ignorance was that, fishing 
in my pocket and finding in it a programme 
for the next meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of New Music, we decided there 
and then to go to it. It was for the next night, 


and I arranged to meet both Lizzy and the 
Visitor there, 

Inside the London Polytechnic I soon 
found Fyvie Hall, and leant against some 
panelling outside it waiting for the other two 
to take their time and arrive. There was a 
stream of people crossing and re-crossing the 
entrance hall. Everyone seemed to be carrying 
a notebook or a case or a violin or a drawing 
board; and, looking at the notices, I gathered 
the general impression that almest everything 
happened here nightly. Someone came up 
to me while I was reading these notices. 

** Ts this Fyvie Hall?” he said. 

I said I thought so. 

** Oh,” he said. ‘* Do you know if there’s 
a meeting of the Philharmonic Arts Club 
here to-night? Is that what you’re waiting 
Lore aa 

‘* The what ? ”’ I said. 

‘*The Philharmonic Arts Club,” he said. 

‘* Never heard of it,” I said. 

‘“* That’s funny,” he said. “‘I came to a 
meeting here once before. They were reading - 
poetry. Day Lewis and them. Must be the 
wrong night. Or perhaps they’ve moved.” 
He began to go away from me across the 
hallway; but came back and said, very 
confidingly; ‘‘ You ought to go, you know. 
It’s a good thing.” 

People were beginning to come into Fyvie 
Hall by this time. A young woman began 


tuning up her violin in a small room behind 
the hall; 


and a man arrived and began 


_ looking over a manuscript in his right hand 


while he limbered the fingers of his left. I 
stopped one group and got into conversation 
with them. ‘* Oh, we come to the Polly every 
night,” one of them said. ‘‘ We usually go 
upstairs, but we saw the notice for this meeting 
last night and decided to come in.” The 
group of them worked, apparently, in a 
factory. Then the others turned up and we 
went in. 

We reckoned there were about eighty to 
ninety people here altogether. ‘‘ Don’t call 
eighty an upsurge,” the Visitor muttered: 
““No,.I don’t.” The meeting began with two 
performances of works that hadn’t been 
heard in public before: together they took 
about three-quarters of an hour. And then 
the discussion began. It didn’t’ go very well 
at the beginning, but then the performers— 
both of whom knew the composers of their 
respective works well and who had played 
them brilliantly—began to say what else they 
had written, at what time during their lives 
particular pieces had come out. After this, 
discussion began in earnest. Two of the 
factory boys spoke, and several students. 
Everyone began disagreeing violently and 
shooting their particular line—all of which 
impressed Lizzy into doing a drawing of it. 
We heard that the composer of the first piece 
to be played had recently been killed in 
action, and most of us agreed that his music 
was very good and ought to be pushed ahead 
if possible. After the discussion I talked to 
one or two of the audience and gathered much 
information. The Society has a selection 
committee of recognised musical experts— 


_ Vaughan Williams, Arthur Bliss, and Francis 


Chagrin are on the Executive—which judges 
‘on the music it has heard and makes recom- 
mendations that such-and-such a piece should 
go into an orchestra’s or soloist’s repertory. 
So there seemed to be some chance that they 
could do something about that sonata by the 


soldier who was killed in action. The Society, 
I discovered, was founded by a section of the 
Musicians’ Union last year; and quite apart 
from the immediate purpose of our visit, it 
struck me as being essentially good that an 
artist’s union like this should have more to it 
than a fight for wage standards, should take 
such a real interest in the art itself. 

Later in the week, Lizzy and I, continuing 
the search even now that the Visitor had gone, 
went round to Unity Theatre to hear a 
lecture. They had been running a Monday 
night series for some months now in addition 
to their activities as a theatre. 

The atmosphere was altogether more 
informal here than at the New Music meeting. 
There were buns and tea twice during the 
evering—before the lecture and before the 
discussion. While I spoke to people during 
the buns and tea, Lizzy did a drawing. I 
should say that only about half the audience 
was Unity’s regular acting membership. The 
rest had come along because of posters, or 
because of what their friends had said. There 
were several uniforms there, too; and, 
definitely the discussion was not a members 
only affair. About half the audience spoke at 
one time or another; and there was a great 
deal of laughter. 

After the discussion Lizzy and I went over 
the road to the College Arms (where most of 
the audience was still arguing anyway). I 
had prepared a list of thirty-seven other 
meetings we might go to within the next 
fortnight, culled from the ad. columns of the 
New Statesman and from posters. We sat 
there eating more sandwiches and drinking 
and talking about the upsurge and looking at 
the list. Mostly we looked at the list, for there 
seemed to be points of general interest about 
it. Looking at London from this angle, we 
discovered you could build up quite an 
organised picture of what goes on. i 

First, it seems, you have three vast pillars 
of culture. (For lack of a better word, the 
Visitor had allowed me to use this one several 
times before he left.) These three are Toynbee 
Hall, Morley College and the City Literary 
Institute. I had written for their programmes 
and found that they all run regular classes 
and lectures in very nearly everything. 
Toynbee Hall is in the news these days for its 
attempt to establish a Children’s Theatre, but 
seems to be chiefly remarkable for its con- 
sistent activity in Music and Art. The high 
spot at Morley. College is most definitely its 
Music and especially its Choir, which has 
done a great deal of excellent work. Its Art 
classes and its stage training for amateurs 
come close to this. The City Literary Institute, 


Artists’ Brains Trust 


too, runs everything. I had dropped in there 
one morning just previously and been driven 
to confusion by the million notices stuck up 
in the entrance. This seems to be the only 
one of the three pillars, however, yet to run 
a series on the Art of the Film, a new series 
which, for lack of competition, should go 
well. These, then, are the three pillars in 
London. They were there a long time before 
the war; but all have increased their member- 
ship and activities during it. 


_ Next to these, but not so fully developed, a’ 
it has only just been re-formed, is the National 
Book League. I went round to ask Mr. John 
Hadfield, its organiser, some questions about 


ute 

Me: What kind of organisation has 
linked up with the Leazue since its formation ? 

Hadfield: Recently, The Yorkshire Book- 
men. It‘s a large organisation with branches 
in Leeds, Huddersfield, Rotherham, Harro- 
gate, Keighley and Briggate. They hold 
monthly meetings when well-known writers 
come and talk to them. Then there’s the 
Bristol Writers Association, which is a group 
of writers who meet to discuss each other’s 
work or talk about some specific book or 
subject they have chosen beforehand. 

Me: What does membership of the League 
do for organisations like this ? 

Hadfield : Well, we can supply speakers 
from a panel we are building up. We have 
pretty good literary information services 
which we put at their disposal. A good deal 
of special research can be done by members of 
one group for those of another, or by us for 
both. 

Me: What about cash ? 
groups which are poor ? 

Hadfield: Yes, we have a certain amount 
of money which can be used to set young and 
lively local or regional organisations on their 
feet. We are not rich, however, and we aim 
at making all our activities self-supporting. 

Me: Have there been any other recent 
affiliations ? 

Hadfield: Yes, there is the Bookmen of 
Swansea and West Wales which affiliated to 
the League last year. They gave a marvellous 
reception to T. S. Eliot when he went down 
there in the Autumn. Rebecca West is 


Can you help 


speaking to them in April. 
Me: What about your new branches ? 


Hadfield: We’ve got a very enterprising 
branch at Welwyn Garden City which has 
ambitious plans. I am going down to Watford 
to-morrow for the inaugural meetinz of a 
Branch there. Other branches are under way 
in a number of places. 

After these four organisations, as far as 
Londoa is concerned, anyway, there ave a 
number of national organisations which have 
been supplying a ‘‘ cultural outlet’”’ for some 
years—chiefly the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion, The Workers’ Music Association, The 
Workers’ Film Association, Unity Theatre, 
and the various Night Schools and Evening 
Classes. These, too, show a phenomenal 
increase in activity during the war. The fact 
that Unity has now begun a series of public 
lectures is indicative of this—as are the facta 
that the Workers’ Film Association has now 
begun to put out literature about films 
regularly, and that a friend of Lizzy’s has 
to date been unaple to find an Eveninz Art 
Class in London with a free seat. 

Closely related to thes:, not organisation- 
ally, but in the kind of work that they do, are 
various forms of Union activity. We had 
already been to the Society for the Promotion 
of New Music which had originally sprunz 
from the Musicians’ Union. There ave, too, 
the considerable activities of the Artists 
International Association. But I/ had just 
heard at the office that non-cultural unions 
were going in for culture in a big way. Tne 
A.E.U., for instance, was putting on a play 
and a film; and not long-ago, I rememb=2red 
the Fireman’s Union had ordered OUR TIME 
to be sold at its annual conference. 

After these three blocks come the com- 
paratively small fry, millions of them. I 
imagine that the mysterious Philharmonic 
Arts Club, which the man who stopped me 
at Fyvie Hall had mentioned, was one of 
these. By ‘‘small fry” I don’t mean to be 
disparaging, but simply that they are organised 
neither to cover the whole city from a central 
building which houses all the Arts, nor 
nationally through town groups all over the 
country. They seem to be mainly wartime 
growths which have been forced up as a result 
of a terrific demand for something more than 
books or concerts or exhibitions. OUR TIME 
readers will already know a good deal about 
one of these, the Charlotte Street Centre, 
which is affiliated to the A.I.A., and is the 
most active of any that Lizzy and I discovered’ 
—for its activities run to exhibitions and art 
classes as well as lectures. 

This, then, was the kind of picture that we 
got from our angle on the city; and we wanted 
to cover it all with a microscope; but decided 


that, as we couldn’t do the lot before the 
Peace Conference, we would go after small 
fry only from now on. (It is worth noting 
that many of these small ones get caught up 
in one of the big ones sooner or later. Thus, 
the National Book League, as Mr. John 
Hadfield pointed out, has already linked 
together a number of previously autonomous 
literary discussion groups, giving them the 
benefit of central services. 

So we arranged to meet at the Ethical 
Church Hall, Bayswater, on the next Monday 
to hear a poetry reading with music. I had 
privately decided that two mote of these 
nights out would have to do; that, if it was 
going to take more than this to answer a letter 
and talk to a Visitor, I was through. The 
two I had in mind were this Bayswater meeting 
and a Rrains Trust on Art that was to be 
held in the Preemasons pub at Hampstead 
—though a recorder orchestra at Kilburn 
would have becn worth going to if I could 
only find out where it met. This had been 
started by a Kilburn housewife among her 
friends in the street and shelters; and a line 
of them drew up periodically across the living 
room to go through such pieces as ‘‘ Come 
Lasses and Lads.”? It should have been fun, 
but I couldn’t find the lady who ran it and 
who had told me about it on a bus one day. 


Then Lizzy and I caught ’flu and didn’t 
get down to Bayswater after all. 


At the Freemasons in Hampstead questions 
had already been handed in and sorted; and 
all the ones we heard were very sensible, 
concerned mainly with the social function of 
Art. It was exciting to hear such apparently 
opposed artists as the surrealist Edouard 
Mesens, James Holland and Kapp agreeing 
that good Art could be appreciated by people 
in general and was not the preserve of a select 
few—just as it had been exciting to hear, 
longer ago, such apparently opposed poets 
as Keidrych Rhys, Julian Symons and Alex 
Comfort agreeing about Poetry in the same 
way at the Charlotte Street Centre. The 
Freemasons audience struck me very particu- 
larly as not being ‘‘arty”’? in any of the 
known senses of that word, and as being keen. 


After the Brains Trust Lizzy said: 


‘“ What’s it like outside London, do you 
suppose?” 


I said I didn’t know, except for what I 
had been told by national organisers like 
Mr. John Hadfield, and that many of them 
were only too conscious of knowing very 
little about provincial or suburban activities 
themselves. I imagined it was much the same 
as London. 


** Well, isn’t there any way of finding out ? ” 
she said. 

**Not that I know of,” I said. ‘*‘ How 
do you get in touch with people whose names 
you don’t know ?”’ 


“* Well, they might write in to you,” she 
said. 


** You never know,”’ I said. 


The Sea and the Dog 


by Fohn Prebble 


E HAD NEVER SEEN THE SEA LIKE THIS 
before. To him it had never even been 
the sea, but the ‘‘sea-side.”” The 

waves then were only a rolling fringe to the 
crowds on the beach, generous raggle-taggle 
of colour and sound on the sloping sand. When 
it thrust its presence upon him it had been by 
the rich, saline flavour of the smell beneath the 
pier, or the rush and whirl of it about his 
ankles when he paddled in the afternoon with 
the children. Little things. He had never 
raised his eyes to the horizon and grasped its 
immensity. For him the ‘‘sea” had begun 
at the station and ended a few yards out from 
the shore with the movement of the tide, the 
mathematical certainty of which he liked to 
notice on the chart by the pier. That was the 
sea. Yes, he had seen the sea, but never like 
this. 

Why he had come down to it to-night he 
did not know. First there had been the 
pictures, the warm comfort and escape into 
the film, the desperate intoxication of its 
primitive music and the mild longing aroused 
by the half-naked women. And then after 
that the canteen, strong tea slopping over into 
the saucer, bacon, chips and beans steaming 
fragrantly on the plate, a young Commando 
with his blouse open to the waist beating 
furiously at the piano. The air thick with 
smoke, and the happy drabness of the canteen 
workers, And after that it should have been 
the Royal and ‘‘ Pint please, miss. Hullo, 
Alf, what’re you having ? ” 

But it hadn’t been like that to-night. He 
had come down to the front after he left the 
canteen, walked over the wide road to the 
promenade and down to the shore. That is 
how it had been and he did not know why. 

The front was deserted. The high, paved 
footway following the bend of the bay was 
marked here and there by pagoda-like seats, 
framed in glass and empty, a refuge now for 
scraps of paper that had escaped from the 
wind earlier in the day. In the pale, February 
moonlight the three domes of the Pavilion 
crouched disconsolately against the black 
silhouette of the town, their ugliness shrouded 
by the veil of the moon. It was cold and a mist 
drifted in from the sea above the soft lap-lap 
of the waves. The tide was going out, revealing 
the stumps of the steel rails and tree-trunks 
that had been buried there three years before 
when it was feared that the Germans might 
land their planes on the broad sands when the 
tide was out. Occasionally the waves turned 
their silver backs as they washed against the 
feet of these pillars. 

The soldier looked at them across the rusty 
festoon of barbed wire along the parapet of 
the promenade, and he sucked his teeth 
thoughtfully. He dropped down the steps 
on to the pebbles and the sand, walked out 
to the water’s edge and looked at it curiously. 
His feet sank slowly in the wet sand but he 
did not notice them, he was looking at the 
waves. They were gentle, rising hardly three 
inches and tipping over in a tired way to the 
shelf of the shore. His eyes lifted, following the 
sea out, anticipating each ripple, looking for 
the next to rise. Far out the sea was calm, but 
broken by little shadows whose edges were 
softened by the mist. There it did not seem 
as if there were a surface to the rea, but only 
that the mist thickened a little, became 


darker and moved mystcriously with a restless 
motion. And then, so suddenly that it almost 
made the soldier catch his breath with surprise, 
a wave would break the grey surface, its white 
hair gleaming in the moonlight until it was 
swallowed by the rest of the sea. The soldier 
did not look back to the town. He kept his 
eyes on the sea and his ears became slowly 
tuned to the rhythmic music of the ceaseless 
caresses that passed between it and the shore. 

Behind him the moon drew out his shadow, 
stretched it to a fantastic length and placed it 
faintly across the water. At first he did not 
recognise it as his shadow, and when he did 
he raised his arm to confirm it, and gravely 
saluted himself. The sea played its quiet 
melody to the mist and the pebbles. 

The soldier moved back and sat on the 
breakwater and continued to watch the sea. 
He was deeply affected by its loveliness, and 
disturbed by it, too. This was new to him. 
When, in the noise and serious business of 
civilian life, his thoughts had been turned to 
the sea they had formed a boisterous picture 
of high waves, a rolling, robust vision thaf he 
could look at and say, ‘‘ Yes, that’s the sea. 
I’ve been to the sea-side.”’ 

Yet here was something softer, feminine and 
mysterious, that modestly concealed its 


tremendous power behind the soft fingering 


of the pebbles, drawing from them a whistling, 
sad tune. The soldier felt quite small and 


‘sucked his teeth loudly, as if to remind himself 


that he was there. The mist was thickening, . 
but as the moon rose its light became brighter, 
and the sea drew around itself yet another 
twist of its misty veil. 

It was very cold. The soldier shivered and 


. said Jesus it’s cold. And saying that broke 


for a moment the spell. He pulled the overcoat 
tighter, turned up its collar and stuck his chin 
down into it. He thought of the barrack-room, 
its sweet-smelling warmth. It would be cold 
that night. He would have to make his bed 
well. He shivered and looked at the sea again. 

It shimmered a little. It was leaving him. 
The dark, wet stain on the sand reached up 
the shore fully eighteen inches beyond the 
extremity of each incoming ripple. The wet 
pebbles, set deeply in the sand, winked at the 
moon. The waves tipped over and wriggled 
sinuously across the sand as if they meant to 
come on right up to the breakwater where the 
soldier sat. Then suddenly they gave up, and, 
sighing, fell back until they met the restrained 
exuberance of the next wave. All along the 
edge of the sea, in a chain of changing semi- 
circles, like the curving lace-edge of a curtain, 
the bubbles shone and burst and frothed across 
the sand. The soldier sat with his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets and watched the 
sea. 

Beside him at his feet the pebbles rattled 
and slithered. He looked down. A dog stood 
there, unable to stand firmly on the shifting 
stones because of the eagerness with which it 
was wagging its rump and tail. Its dark eyes 
looked up at the soldier and its ears lay flat 
along its neck. The soldier flicked his fingers 
at it and patted the top of the breakwater 
beside his thigh. The dog whined delightedly 
and leaped up at him, its forelegs grasping 
the top of the wall, its hind legs scraping 
furiously at the slimy wood. The soldier 
grasped it by the scruff of the neck and pulled 


it up beside him. It nestled up to him grate- 
fully, the ridiculous length of its tail banging 
against his back. It was still whining. The 
soldier slapped its ribs and said encouragingly, 
“*Good boy ! Good boy!” 

The dog was trembling, thin forelegs 
quivering nervously. The soldier thought it 
was cold and he opened his coat and wrapped 
it about the animal. Its trembling slowly 
subsided. The soldier’s hand rested along the 
smooth coat and grasped its body close to his. 
Above the smell of the sea he could sense the 
dry smell of the animal. The dog lowered its 
muzzle along the soldier’s thigh and went to 
sleep, snoring huskily. The soldier looked 
out to the sea again, watched the waves 
falling back and the mist moving in until the 
edge of the waves was almost invisible. He 
did not want to go. The warmth of the dog’s 
body encouraged him to stay until the sea 
had retired behind the mist and only the soft 
sound of it remained. He thought of his wife. 
He would have liked to tel! her about this 
evening. But he. could think of no other 
sentence to describe it than: J went down and 
sat on the front, by the sea, for a while. 

The Town Hall clock was striking the hour. 
It was time for the bus. He got up. The dog 
growled protestingly and ieaped down to the 
stones, where its hook itself violently and then 
opened its mouth and wagged the flag of its 
tongue at the soldier. He bent down, patted 
its head and moved up the beach toward the 
promenade. The dog bounded after him. 

The High Street was full. Its noise, the 
flashing of torches, the high, screaming protest 
of girls’ voices came as a sharp shock to the 
soldier after the silence of the beach. The 
noise and the crowd thickened as he made 
his way to the bus station. There, lighting the 
long queues with red pin-points, the cigarettes 
glowed, and voices were singing: 

“* There’s an old mill by the stream, 
Nelly Dean, 

Where we used to sit and dream, 
Nelly Dean !” 

The torch-lights shone on the cap-badges. 
Eyebrows, or the sharp tip of a nose, the 
dip of a side-cap, would appear suddénly 
here and there along the length of the queue 
as a cigarette burnt up between the lips of a 
smoker. 

The soldier found the end of the queue. 
The dog followed him until someone trod on 
it, and then it yelped its disappointment and 
trotted away. The soldier did not see it go. 
He did not know it had followed him from the 
beach. He took his place in the queue beside 
Alf. 

“* Hullo, Alf,’? he said. ‘‘ Got a fag?” 

Alf looked at him, and his face grinned 
beneath the peak of his cap. ‘‘ Hullo, George, 
mate. Where you been?” He thrust a bent 
cigarette into the other’s hand. ‘‘ Ain’t been 
in the Royal have you?” 

“* No,” said the soldier. He thought of the 
sea, and for a moment its beauty untied his 
tongue, and gave it an unusual fluency. ‘‘No, 
Alf, I. went down. .. .” he began, and then 


stopped. ‘‘ Went in the Swan,” he said 
shortly. ; ‘ 

‘<T was in there,” said Alf. ‘‘ Didn’t see 
you mate.” 


‘* Didn’t see you.” 

‘“No, crowded, wasn’t it?” Alf exhaled 
noisily, and began to tap his feet on the 
pavement. E 4 

“* Yes,” said the soldier. He felt his desire 
to tell someone about the sea evaporate into 
the simple lie. He looked over the heads of 
the crowd, the movement of the caps, the 
restless motion of the queue. Someday he’d 
tell Alf. ‘‘ Went down and had a look at the 
sea the other night, Alf,” he’d say. ‘“‘ Wasn’t 
half nice.”’ ; 

But now, ‘‘ Here’s the bus,”’ was all he said. 


These French Musicians 


Resisted 


by Thomas Russell 


tion in France is a complicated one; the 
reports which have already reached this 
country show that. In the dozens of con- 
versations I had with French musicians in 
Paris recently I found much contradiction 
and a good deal of feeling; but after the most 
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careful sifting of a great amount of informa-: 


tion the essential facts stand out. Among 
the mass of the people there was no doubt 
where the sympathy lay: After the momen- 
tary shock of the military collapse, followed 
by the occupation of the northern half 
of France, it is true that Pétain appeared 
as a true Frenchman, anxious to retain and 
maintain the dignity of his country. But with 
the return to power of Laval, Darnand, and 
the others, the Maréchal displayed his true 
colours, and his compatriots had no hesitation 
in recognising them. 

For writers and musicians, a definite attitude 
was difficult to find. First of all, the Germans 
showed themselves polite, sympathetic and 
understanding, with an interest in music 
which was none the less real because found in 
those capable of the most inhuman atrocities. 
Many musicians were misled in this way, 
failing to recognise that the sympathetic 
understanding of the Nazis was merely part 
of the general scheme to subjugate the 
vanquished and to use them as allies against 
their own people. In this way, they were 
clever. They chose for leaders in Paris Dr. 
Piersig and Dr. Werner, genuine musicians; 
and cases are often quoted of their being 
persuaded to make concessions in the interests 
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Paul Paray 


of music, even of French music. But the plan 
was no less clear, although some Frenchmen, 
blinded by fear or self-interest, were led into 
compromising behaviour, which, at its best, 
might be called negative collaboration. 

Positive collaboration was rare. It is 
generally agreed that the outstanding case 
was that of Alfred Cortot, the internationally 
famous pianist, who, from a desire to equal 
Paderewski’s political career, sought from the 
beginning to carry out the worst plans of the 
Germans, and, still more damning, of Vichy 
—the leaders of Frenchmen against French- 
men. He accepted the title of Conseiller 
National, thus placing himself among the 
200 chosen instruments of Vichy power. 
When hundreds of poor music teachers in 
different parts of France were threatened with 
deportation in labour gangs, Cortot refused 
to grant them professional cards, their only 
means of salvation. He argued that the new 
France must have none but the best, certified 
teachers. While this may be a sound. point 
of view, and one which I have expressed in 
England, it was an obvious rationalisation of 
a desire to fall in with Nazi demands. It is 
said that he displayed an amazing anti- 
semitism, even against pre-war friends, and 
leaders of French intellectual thought regard 
him as a great artist who ceased to exist at the 
Franco-German armistice. 

As to the negative collaborators, there are 
many to speak for them and many against. 
It is not difficult to argue that by giving way 
to the Nazis in certain directions, something 
for the benefit of France and French music 
was gained. And although in some cases this 
may have been justified, especially where the 
deportation of young musicians was con- 
cerned, it was a dangerous philosophy. But 
certain cases stand out. Maurice Hewitt, 
known as a conductor of small orchestras, 
became unpopular among musicians for his 
apparent willingness to co-operate with the 
occupationists. Suddenly, one day, he dis- 
appeared; taken off to Germany by the 
Gestapo—he was probably shot for his 
leadership in the underground movement. 


Others were active in the Resistance without 
giving away even so much. For instance, 
Roger Désormiére (who is shortly to come to 
England for some concerts with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra) refused point blank 
to lift a finger for the enemy. After many such 
refusals, he was called into the presence of 
Dr. Piersig, who coldly asked him: ‘‘ Why 
do you never accept any of the engagements 
we offer you?” Désormiére, aware of his 
own long reputatign_as an anti-fascist, thought 
quickly, and madgtts, decision. ‘‘ To-night 
I may be in prisoh,” but the Germans will 
know precisely where I stand.” Aloud, he 
answered, ‘‘I don’t understand why you 
should expect me to work with you. You are 
the conquerors: I am one of the vanquished, 
and I feel this position of inferiority. You are 
a German, and I am French, and I only work 
with, French musicians. I am not anxious to 
help with your propaganda; you are strong 
enough to deal with that yourself. But on the 
question: of propaganda, you aré not very 
clever. You bring your musicians and your 
orchestras, you play us all the old music, but 
we never hear the productions of your young 
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composers. Perhaps,’ he added maliciously, 
‘‘you have no young composers.” Piersig 
listened quietly, and said, after a pause, 
“*You are right; we have nc young com- 
posers.”” The calm attitude of brave Désorm- 
iére had its effect. The German softened, and, 
despite Désormiére’s dangerous record (he 
was also active in the underground move- 
ment), he was left alone. ' 

Nicole Henriot, the young pianist, had a 
similar experience. She was confronted by 
the Nazi official and asked, ‘‘ Why do you 
dislike us so much?’ She answered, without 
hesitation, ‘‘ Go away from Paris, and when 
you are back in Germany, we'll talk about it 
again.’ Jacques Thibaud, now playing with 
the L.P.O., consistently refused to appear for 
the Germans, but when he applied for visas 
to make his usual visits to Switzerland and 
Spain, he was told that he could not leave 
France to give others what he denied to the 
Germans. 

Other thrilling stories of calm resistance, of 
French wit against the slow, heavy intelligence 
of the Nazis (a quality commented on every- 
where, and to which many Frenchmen owe 
their lives) are told. One of the most exciting 
concerns Claude Delvincourt, composer and 
director of the Conservatoire. Under his care 
he had large numbers of students, all, in the 
eyes of the Germans, valuable material for 
deportation to factory labour gangs. Delvin- 
court, with his voluble bonhomie, thought 
quicker than the Gestapo. He prepared a 
plan and presented it to them. He would put 
his students into uniform, train them as an 
orchestra and a choir, take them to Germany 
to play to French prisoners. The Nazis were 
delighted. This was just the artistic collabora- 
tion they sought. 

But progress proved slow. Inquiry after 
inquiry met with the same reply; the standard 
of playing was not yet au point, more time was 
needed for rehearsal before the students were 
fit to take their art to such a country as 
Germany. Dr. Werner became impatient. 
Whatever he may have thought, and as a 
musician he seems to have shown some 
insight into the French mind, his orders were 
to exploit the talents of these students. Pressed 
as he was, Delvincourt had at length to admit 
that every one of his students had disappeared 
into hiding ! The explosion which followed 
left him unmoved. Adjusting the black 
monocle which covers a sightless eye, he 
explained, ‘‘I am only the directeur of the 


Conservatoire. I am not a military officer 
who can give orders. My students have all 
run away; what can I do?” How much of 


this the Germans believed is unknown. Del- 
vincourt was given seven days to find his 
missing students. He found them by the 
simple means of going into hiding himself— 
and the Germans were robbed of their youthful 

rey. 
, The heavy-witted Nazis were no match for 
the Parisians, who poked fun at them in an 
organised way. The works of Darius Milhaud 
were proscribed as the productions of a Jew. 
Milhaud was in America, but to play his 
works took on a quality of pointed patriotic 
resistance. At one concert, his Scaramouche was 
given under the title of Mous-al-Arachec by 
Hamid-ul-Hasarid, as a specimen of music 
from the Middle East. After a riotous success, 
Francis Poulenc remarked audibly in front 
of some Germans: ‘‘ Quw’elle est jolie, cette 
musique turque!’’ Francis Poulenc himself, 
the darling of society, developed new qualities 
as a composer. His colleague, Bernac, was 
even more positive. He refused to sing during 
the black years, devoting himself to teaching; 
although this did not appeal to him, he has 
produced excellent students by his renuncia- 
tion. 

Among other international names which 


stand out are those of Yvonne Lefébure, a 
former colleague of Cortot, who four times 
refused the offer of a class at the Conservatoire 
rendered vacant by the dismissal of Lazare 
Lévy, from racial discrimination; of Maurice 
Maréchal, the ’cellist who refused consistently 
to play for Radio Paris once it was nazified ; 
of Jacques Ibert who, as a naval officer, took 
part in the plan to take the Government to 
North Africa—only to find it was a trap set by 
Pétain, who had no intention of leaving the 
Germans, whose outlook pleased him so well. 

Many of these musicians were organised in 
a Committee of Resistance which carried on 
a subtle form of propaganda against the 
occupiers. But the greatest single acts of 
resistance, those which caught the public 
imagination and rallied popular sentiment 
came from Paul Paray, the famous conductor 
who was recently in this country. Chief of the 
Concerts Colonne, he resigned when the 
Germans, discovering that Colonne was a 
Jew, rechristened the society Concerts 
Gabriel Pierné, a title still to be seen on the 
wall of the Chatelet. Paray had nothing against 
Pierné, who was an important French musician, 
but he would not accept the right of the 
Germans to make such a change. He went to 
Marseilles, where he held an important post 
on the radio, refusing to return to Paris until 
the Germans had left. At Marseilles he was 
soon in trouble, for many of the musicians 
were not acceptable to the Vichy authorities 
and were dismissed. At their last concert, 
Paray told them that he, too, was leaving, as 
a protest against this discrimination. Offered 
an important position in Monte Carlo, he 
accepted on condition that he had the 
musicians he wanted, that no German or 
Italian music was included in his programmes, 
and that no one in uniform was allowed to 
attend concerts, thus denying his music to 
the Germans and Italians. 

‘Having established himself in this way, he 
was able to exploit his position with the greatest 
advantage to the Resistance Movement. At 
Lyons he placed himself at the disposal of 
those who wished to make a demonstration 
against a provocative visit of the Berlin 
Philharmonic. As soon as the concert was 
announced, the Resistance bought up as 
many tickets as they could, intending to stay 
away and leave an empty hall for the Ber- 
liners. Someone gave the scheme away, and 
a newspaper advertisement announced that, 
owing to a mistake in the booking plan, 
tickets were void and money would be 
returned. A new series of tickets was issued, 
available only to those who showed their 
identity cards. Defeated in this way, the 
movement asked Paray to conduct a concert 
on the same evening as that of the Berlin 
Orchestra. He agreed at once, and for a 
week or two the posters of both concerts were 
seen together on the walls. But the Vichy 
police were alarmed at the impressidn their 
masters would receive, and orders were given 
to postpone the Paray concert for two days. 
When the Berliners arrived on their night, 
they were hissed and jeered on entering and 
on leaving the hall and never returned to 
Lyons. Paray’s concert became a patriotic 
manifestation, with enthusiasm which became 
delirious when he ended the performance 
with the Marseillaise. Many arrests were made, 
but the gesture rallied the spirits of all real 
Frenchmen. 

The Nazis, with their cunning gift for 
twisting true sentiment, argued throughout 
that ‘* Art has no country.”” Without denying 
this profound truth, musicians like Paray, 
Désormiére, Yvonne Lefébure, Delvincourt 
and others proved that French artists, at 
least, had not forgotten that they possessed a 
country, and would defend it with all the 
means at their disposal. 


The British 
Drama League 


by Nicholas Stanners 


HE CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH DRAMA 
TT League at the Royal Academy was an 

event. It was its first public conference 
since 1919, when the League was founded. 
Further, it included an exhibition. And it 
surprised many people by discussing, among 
other things, the professional stage. Actors, 
playwrights and managers joined with the 
amateurs in discussing “‘ The Theatre in the 
Coming World.’’ Not altogether successfully, — 
it must be admitted; but the move was 
made. It wasn’t, one imagines, the inevitable 
result of the League’s jubilee: in peacetime 
the National Theatre Plan would have been 
the nearest approach to professional issues. 
It was essentially a product of the war, and 
of the tail end of a war: planning is in the 
air and we can now see clearly the extent to 
which war has shaken up the commercial 
theatre. The twenty-fifth birthday coincided 
with a moment of revolutionary change in the 
theatre; and the League deserves praise for 
rising to the occasion. 

Many members of the League have never 
heard the professional stage discussed, for the 
League is a centre for amateur societies. Yet 
it was not founded that way. It started, at the 
back end of the last war, for ‘‘ the encourage- 
ment of the art of the theatre.”’ Certainly it 
was concerned with amateurs: Mr. Whit- 
worth (who has been Director throughout the 
whole of the League’s history) had the idea 
when he attended one of a series of play 
readings organised by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association at a factory, and wanted to 
develop play readings and amateur produc- 
tions. But the League was launched at the 
Haymarket Theatre with the words that ‘‘ the 
drama is the art of the people and the theatre 
is everybody’s business.” Representatives of 
all theatre interests were included and 
committees were formed to deal with Profes- 
sional Acting, Repertory Theatres, Com- 
munity Theatres, Drama and Education 
Plays and Publications, and Foreign Drama, 
apart from the League’s own Finance and 
Workshop Committees. The first chairman 
of its Council was Harley Granville Barker 
whose outstanding gifts as a dramatic artist 
and scholar commanded general respect. 

Not merely this, but the League arranged 
at Stratford-on-Avon (August, 1919) the first 
theatre conference ever held in this country. 
To it came not only delegates from theatrical 
organisations, educationalists and social work- 
ers, but also professional actors, managers, pro- 
ducers and scene designers. There was plenty 
to talk about, and they talked; but they also 
passed two resolutions. The first was ‘ that 
this conference urges the importance of 
establishing a national theatre policy adequate 
to the needs of the people, and a faculty of 
the theatre at the universities of the country ”’; 
the second, ‘“‘ that this conference pledges 
itself to promote and assist collective and 
individual efforts in the development of the 
art of acting, drama and the theatre, as forces 
in the life of the nation.” 


At the outset the League kept these broad 
aims in mind. As a ‘‘ platform’? for theatre 
problems it convened in 1921 a meeting to 
discuss Sunday opening and two years later it 
joined up with the Actors’ Association (the 
tentative precursor of Equity) to curb bogus 
and defaulting managers. It is of great 
interest now to read (in the League’s summary 
of its work) that the Actors’ Association 
wanted the League to get provincial represen- 
tatives to watch the work of the touring com- 
panies that came to them and to comment on 
any outstanding performances. 

Within a few years, however, this promising 
alliance of amateur and professional was 
broken. The professionals showed a serious 
lack of vision by discouraging any contact 
and the League found it easier to concentrate 
on amateur problems. It re-arranged its 
committees and withdrew completely from 
the professional field. 

So much so that this early history of the 
League comes as a shock te most of us—we 
are now so accustomed to regarding it as the 
amateur’s friend, as indeed it is. It was 
easier to concentrate on amateur problems, 
and possibly more fruitful (for the League ‘has 
big achievements in that field); but the divorce 


done certain special jobs, such as recording 
for the gramophone the main dialect variants 
of English speech. Its big achievements, 
however, are the building up of a valuable 
library of sets of plays and reference books 
(over 32,000 volumes), the development of a 
number of training schools for producers 
(recent work with youth club leaders has been 
especially valuable), and the organisation of 
festivals of drama all over the country. These 
were regarded as the most effective means of 
stimulating activity and of securing practical 
results from instruction, and by 1939 there 
were over six hundred entries a year. These 
festivals have encouraged activity in all parts of 
England and have also achieved something 
like a revolution in the standards of amateur 
work. 

The League, moreover, has survived the 
war, although at the outset the work of 
amateur societies came to a standstill. The 
League closed the costume, schools and village 
drama sections; membership fell by one- 
third; and the Festival was abandoned. The 
Teague was, however, assisted by the Carnegie 
Trustees and encouraged to resume its work 
by the Board of Education and by C.E.M.A. 
In addition, therefore, to some activity among 
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Conference bring the League’s original 
objects forward once more. This is a big step. 
But the League must face the implications. 
In 1945, as in 1919, the well-being of the 
theatre is seen to be a matter for amateur and 
professional alike, but after all these years of 
divorce the discussion on the professional 
actor and his training was the least fruitful 
session of the conference and although the 
limitations of private commercial enterprise 
were discussed they were not treated with 
sufficient urgency. Amateurs have to learn to 
see these problems straight: they must be 
equipped with knowledge, helped by profes- 
sionals who in turn understand the amateur’s 
point of view, and strengthened by a policy 
that sees the theatre as a whole. Further, the 
League must learn other lessons from its own 
history. So often the initiative seems to have 
come from outside: the League has been 
reassured or persuaded. It has responded 
well to many challenges, but in the usual 
English way of seeing first what happens and 
then finding a response. Its philosophy is not 
a philosophy of change. In the words of the 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘‘ It seems to have 
been drawn, step by step, by purely empirical 
incitements.” Its committees do not seem to 
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may explain in part why so much of the 1919 
resolutions has not yet been achieved. For 
the first thing that strikes us about those 
resolutions is that they have come up again 
in 1944: the League has still to fight for a 
national theatre, for university chairs of 
dramatic art, for the buildings and the better 
stages that are so necessary “‘ to promote and 
assist collective and individual efforts.’’ And 
it has still to get full recognition for these 
efforts as ‘‘ forces in the life of the nation.” 

Perhaps the professionals were to blame, but 
it looks as if the League took the wrong 
turning. It discharged its general responsibili- 
ties by supporting the National Theatre 
scheme, which planned for nothing more than 
a building—although the League’s own 1919 
resolution demanded ‘‘ a policy adequate to 
the needs of the people ’—and it has only 
recently returned to the larger issues. It has 
always opposed the nationalisation of the 
theatre and it has never used its organisation 
to develop a vigorous critical audience for the 
professional stage. Actors often say thai in 
provincial centres where the League is strong 
the audience is no better than elsewhere, 
and they cannot feel that there is in the 
country a large informed public with the 
theatre at heart. 

In the amateur field the League has much 
to be proud of. It still does not cover all the 
societies in the country, but with a total 
membership (individuals and societies) of 
five thousand it serves most of them. It has 
encouraged the writing and publishing of 
plays and tried to improve the system of 
payment for amateur productions; it has 
maintained an information service, and a 
regular periodical that covers all the usual 
aspects of amateur drama; and it has also 


H.M. Forces, the League was very soon 
engaged once more in the training of youth 
club leaders, and now finds itself unable to 
meet the demand. Regional festivals have 
been encouraged by a C.E.M.A. grant, 
London being specially active; a small 
practice theatre has been built, and at the 
instance of Unity Theatre a committee was 
formed to encourage the writing of plays on 
topical and social themes and a London 
District Conference was held. Further, the 
League has prepared its scheme for state-aided 
civic theatres, which is supported by Equity 
and other bodies and is being considered by 
the government and by certain municipalities. 

The amateur record, then, is a good one. 
But is it good enough ? When the League was 
founded, drama in rural areas was being 
promoted by the National Federation of 
Womens’ Institutes and by the Village Drama 
Society (formed in 1918). The League worked 
with the Womens’ Institutes through their 
Drama Committee, but they have been 
chiefly helped by the Joint Committee for 
Drama set up at the instance of the Carnegie 
Trust; and the Village Drama Society was 
not incorporated in the League until 1932. 
Since then rural contacts have been made 
and regional committees formed, but only to 
organise the local festival. There is no local 
machinery charged with the active prosecu- 
tion of all the League’s aims, and the answer 
is not simply lack of money. A proposal for 
regional guilds of players to advance the 
drama in all possible ways has not been 
accepted. Yet in spite of difficulties no one 
can seriously doubt the value of mobilising 
general activity in this way for a nation-wide 
movement. 

The Civic scheme and the Second National 


base their work on frequent reports, or to 
plan for clear objectives in a definite sequence. 
The League has continued to recognise needs 
(for example the lack of adequate stages) 
but has not planned to meet them. Within 
its limits it has served amateur groups well 
and enormously improved their quality, but 
it has not yet led a movement to transform the 
leisure activities of our people. 

Yet it must. The recent discussions revealed 
many of the permanent weaknesses of amateur 
work, but also suggested that there is a great 
deal of thinking going on that can bear fruit if 
only the right postwar lead is given. The League 
must not stop here. If the Conference is to 
be more than a gesture it must set out to 
bridge the gulf between amateur and profes- 
sional and to make the public really care. It 
must plan not only a sequence of objectives, 
but also a form of mobilisation to achieve 
them. 

““ The theatre is everybody’s business. . . 
acting, drama and the theatre are forces in 
the life of the nation.” The words of 1919 
face us again in 1945. This time the League 
is no longer alone: our professional theatre 
is being transformed and the State is at last 
encouraging the arts. The League must have 
funds, but in one way or another they should 
be available. Will the League meet the new 
situation ? Will it tackle the whole field of 
amateur drama and relate it to the theatre as 
a whole? Will it develop its contacts with the 
valuable work of the Little theatres? Will it 
build up its international relations? It can 
have both expert help and broad support. It 
must secure that help and that support; for 
its task is nothing less than the education of 
professionals, amateurs, and public in the 
values of the living theatre. 
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FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


: 


African Sketch 


(Below). Mrs. Naidu and Indian Con- 
gress Leaders. 


ELIKS TOPOLSKI HAS RECENTLY RETURNED 
from a tour of the battle areas that 


included Italy, Irak, India, 


Burma, China and Africa. The large number 
of drawings he has made provide evidence of 


Palestine, 


his avidity for experience and his profound 
interest in people. The landscape devoid of 
humanity never arrests him, indeed, his 
figures more often than not are left to create 
their own settings. He has recorded vice-regal 
anté-chambers and Bombay brothels, the 
monuments of Rome and the holy places of 
Jerusalem. The exiled Polish housewife is 
seen shopping in the African native market, 
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the Chinese peasants building air fields for 
American bombers. 


During the last few decades “‘ facility ’’ has 


been an unpopular word in the vocabulary 


of art. Topolski’s drawing demands the use 
of the word in the best sense, however, for his 
baroque vision is inseparable from a confidence 
in his ability to record surely and directly. 


From the accumulation of experience of 
which these sketches are evidence he has 
attempted a synthesis in his paintings, and the 
heroic character of his material presents him 
with a particularly difficult problem, for of all 
forms in art, the epic is hardest to reconcile 
with the temper of the last thirty years. 
During this period the suppression of popular 
expression in the West has inspired only 
cynicism and despair, and the few artists who 
have candidly recorded social behaviour have 
produced, as in the case of George Grosz, 
merciless and hopeless studies in frustration 
and disintegration. 


The events of the last few years, however, 
have awakened a mass consciousness and will 
in many peoples, and there exists for the 
artist a potential new field in which the 
subjects are national resistance to aggression, 
the martyrdom of subject races, mass under- 
ground movements, the liberation of enslaved 
peoples. It requires a certain courage to 
venture into this new field, and perhaps to-day 
few artists are equipped to make the attempt. 
The results, if successful, must be public 
pictures rather than private furnishings. What 
Topolski has set out to do is to find the idiom 
in which, for him, these heroic values can be 
expressed. He is completely conscious of 
working in an age when people are feeling 
toward new alignments and new conceptions: 
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Boat stations—D.E.M.S. petty-officer 
and Lascar. 


people are his material, and inevitably he must 
translate these new stirrings. He is not the 
only contemporary painter to link himself to 
a romantic tradition. Full as his work is of 
references to the great Romantics (one is 
reminded particularly of Delacroix in these 
recent paintings) he sets out to avoid a purely 
literary revivalism which would ignore the 
contemporary problems. 


It would be too much to claim that Topolski 
is always completely successful in his paintings. 
Where the fabric of invention is thinnest the 
danger of theatricality is greatest. Sometimes 
in the more ambitious compositions the roman- 
tic use of colour creates a pattern like the 
colours in a carpet, a pattern against which 
the formal design struggles. The temptations 
on the one hand of anecdotage, of story telling, 
on the other of eclecticism, of excessive use of 
traditional devices and clichés, are always 
present. Nevertheless, confronted with these 
pictures of the agony of Poland, the ordeal 
of China, the confluence of tongues and 
creeds in the Near East and the refugees’ 
flight from Europe, we can recognise that 
Topolski is venturing, with no little success, 
where few of his contemporaries will yet 
trust themselves. 


James Holland 


An exhibition of the recent paintings and 
drawings of Feliks Topolski is being held 
from February 21st until March 17th, at 
‘the Wildenstein Galleries, 147 New Bond 
Street, W.1. We are indebted to the artist 
for permission to reproduce the paintings and 
sketches on these pages. 
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Naples Café 1944 
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Rhymes of Robin Hood 


by C. H. Hobday 


OST OF US, I SUPPOSE, BECAME ROBIN 
Hood fans at an early age. We read 
about him in children’s papers, and 

saw buxom females attempt to represent him 
in Christmas pantomimes. As we grew older 
we read Ivanhoe, and perhaps Peacock’s Maid 
Marian. If we were lucky we saw Doug. 
Fairbanks play the part in the days before 
talkies; if not, we had to put up with Errol 
Flynn (in gorgeous technicolour). But all this 
raises a question: why is this outlaw—this 
criminal, if you like—regarded as an attractive 
and even estimable character? The answer 
to that question takes us into some queer 
byways of medieval history. 

We can start with 1066 and all that. The 
Norman Conquest did not end at Hastings; it 
only began there. For five years local guerrilla 
leaders carried on the struggle. The names of 
two of them have come down to us. Eadric 
the Wild and Hereward. From 1067 to 1070 
Fradric the Wild, in alliance with the even 
wilder Welsh, harried the Normans along the 
Welsh border. Hereward was a smal] land- 
owner who led a revolt of the tenants of 
Peterborough Abbey against the Norman 
abbot in 1070, and co-operated with an army 
of raiding Danes to plunder the Abbey. When 
the Danes left England, Hereward withdrew 
_to the Isle of Ely. Here he was joined by some 
‘of the leading Saxon nobles and churchmen, 
but when William the Conqueror captured 
the island they all surrendered—all except 
Hereward, who escaped through the marshes 
with a few companions and disappeared from 
history. 

But Eadric and Hereward were not for- 
gotten; the common people made up songs 
about them, as the Scots did about Wallace 
or the Jugo-Slavs about the outlaws who 
resisted the Turks. A fourteenth century 
“ehronicler tells us that ballads about Hereward 
were still sung in his day by the common 
people and by women at the dance. These 
ballads have disappeared, but the tales they 
told are preserved in a French chronicle and 
a Latin life of Hereward, and have been 
retold by Kingsley in his Hereward the Wake. 

In 1201 Fulke Fitzwarine, a turbulent 
baron living on the Welsh border, rebelled 
against King John and was outlawed for two 
vears. Sixty years later a minstrel in the 
service of the Fitzwarine family wrote a verse 
romance giving a highly coloured account of 
Fulke’s adventures as an outlaw. The story 
became popular; a French prose version of it 
was made, which still survives, and an English 
version in rhyme, which has been lost. 

About 1350, someone wrote another outlaw 
story, The Tale of Gamelyn. It is a good story, 
well told in a lively metre. A certain knight 
had three sons, John, Ote, and Gamelyn. 
John cheats Gamelyn out of his inheritance 
and ill-treats him. At last Gamelyn, who is a 
champion wrestler, loses his temper; with the 
aid of a servant named Adam he beats up 
John and a party of monks he is entertaining 
to dinner, and then runs away to the green- 
wood. There he joins a band of outlaws and 
finally becomes their leader. John, who has 
now become sheriff, summons him to appear 
before the court for trial. Ote offers to stand 
security for him, and when Gamelyn fails to 
appear is sentenced to death in his place. Of 
course, Gamelyn and the outlaws turn up in 
the nick of time and proceed to hang judge, 
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jury and sheriff. After which Gamelyn is 
pardoned by the king, marries a wife and lives 
happily ever after ! 

One other outlaw must be mentioned before 
we come to Robin Hood. This is William of 
Cloudesley, the hero of a ballad written 
probably in the fifteenth century and printed 
in 1536. Cloudesley is a yeoman, unlike 
Eadric, Hereward, Fitzwarine and Gamelyn, 
who are all more or less gentlemen; he is 
outlawed for shooting the king’s deer and 
takes to the forest. One day he goes to 
Carlisle to see his wife and children; he is 
recognised, captured after a tough fight, and 
condemned to be hanged. His comrades, 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough, turn up 
at the execution, shoot the sheriff and justice, 
and rescue Cloudesley. All three of them go 
to court to ask the king for pardon; at first 
he refuses, then yields at the queen’s request. 
The outlaws then give an exhibition of trick 
shooting, in the course of which Cloudesley, 
like William Tell, shoots an apple off his son’s 
head. 

Robin Hood therefore is not unique in 
medieval literature. 

Who was Robin Hood? Many answers 
have been given to that question, but the 
theories can be roughly divided into three 
classes; mythological, historical and literary. 
Certain mythologists have attempted to prove 
that Robin Hood was originally Woden or a 
wood spirit; but the most convincing theory 
is that expounded by Lord Raglan in The 
Hero. He shows that Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian were the central figures of the May 
Day customs observed in England and Scot- 
land; that these customs were derived from 
the pre-Christian fertility ritual; and he 
attempts to prove that many of the stories 
told of Robin Hood were originally myths 
connected with these rites. He also shows that 
as early as the thirteenth century the corres- 
ponding figures in the French Whitsun 
pastourelles were called Robin des Bois and 
Marion, and suggests that the names were 
introduced into England from France. His- 
torians have searched medieval documents for 
a historical Robin Hood—the name was not 
uncommon in the Middle Ages—and have 
tried to set up one or other of their discoveries 
as the original Robin Hood. Literary his- 
torians have pointed out that the earliest 
reference to Robin Hood which we can date 
is a line in Langland’s Piers Plowman. 

I know the rhyme about Robin Hood and 
Randolf, Earl of Chester, clearly refers to him 
as a ballad hero; that all the early Robin 
Hood stories are preserved in ballad form—but 
they deduce from that that he is ‘‘ absolutely 
a creation of the ballad muse.”’ 

There may be an element of truth in all 
three theories. His name was probably derived 
from France and originally applied to the 
central figure of the May Day rites. But Lord 
Raglan attempts to prove too much. He 
completely ignores the English tradition of 
outlaw poetry, stretching back at least as far 
as the twelfth century, and dealing with such 
heroes as Hereward and Fulke Fitzwarine, 
who were certainly historical and not mythical 
figures. He fails to explain why Maid Marian, 
who plays such an important part in the 
May Games, does not appear in any ballad 
older than the seventeenth century. There 
may have been an actual outlaw called Robin 


Hood, but if there were he probably borrowed 
the name either from the May Games or the 
ballads, just as we know that a thief who 
operated in Sussex and Surrey about 1417 
called himself Friar Tuck. But the mytholo- 
gists and historians miss the point, which is 
that the Robin Hood we know is the Robin 
Hood of the ballads, who is neither mythical 
nor historical, but a product of the popular 
imagination begotten in a period of intense 
class struggle. 

Child, in his English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads prints thirty-eight Robin Hood 
ballads. These can be conveniently divided 
into three groups. The earliest and the best 
are Robin Hood and the Monk (from a manu- 
script of about 1450), Robin Hood and the 
Potter (from a manuscript of about 1500) and 
A Gest (Romance) of Robin Hood (printed 
abeut 1500). To these we may add Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisborne and Robin Hood’s 
Death, both from the Percy manuscript (about 
1650). In all these ballads the grammatical 
forms prove that they were composed at a 
far earlier date than they were written 
down or printed. The Gest is a long poem of 
nearly two thousand lines, clearly put together 
by combining some five ballads into a single 
story. All appear to be the work of professional 
minstrels, longer than the normal ballad. 
composed for recitation or chanting, possibly 
to a musical accompaniment, rather than for 
singing. 

A second group is composed of the 
traditional ballads, such as Robin Hood and the 
Curtal Friar, The Pinder of Wakefield and Robin 
Hood Rescuing the Widows’ Three Sons. These 
are later in date, shorter than the minstrel 
ballads and meant for singing; they contain 
less of the old heroic spirit, but plenty of 
vigour and homely humour. The last class 
are the street ballads of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, written for printing and 
sale as broadsheets or in ‘‘ garlands,” collec- 
tions of ballads in pamphlet form. In these, 
the same situations constantly recur; they 
are dull and mechanical in style, jogtrot in 
metre. 

For the real Robin Hood, we must go back 
to the Middle Ages. A common form of the 
story makes him an outlawed Earl of Hunting- 
don, a contemporary of Richard I, but this 
version was unknown before Elizabethan 
days. All the early ballads make him a 
yeoman, and in the Gest, which is probably 
based on fourteenth-century ballads, the king 
is called Edward—presumably Edward III. 
Another ballad calls the king Henry and his 
queen Katharine—Henry V and Katharine 
of France, or possibly Henry VIII and 
Katharine of Aragon. The early ballad- 
writers saw Robin Hood, not as a romantic 
figure from a distant past, but as a contem- 
porary, having a direct bearing on their own 
times. The reference to Robin Hood in 
Piers Plowman can be pretty certainly attrib- 
uted to the year 1377—four years before the 
Peasants’ Revolt. 


There were many outlaws in Langland’s 
day. The shortage of labour caused by the 
Black Death led to a demand for increased 
wages, which the attempts to regulate wages 
by the Statutes of Labourers were powerless 
to cope with. As parliament complained in 
1376, ‘‘as soon as their masters challenge 
them with bad service or offer to pay them 
for their service according to the form of the 
said statutes, they flee and run away suddenly 
out of their service and out of their own 
district, from county to county, from hundred 
to hundred, from town to town, in strang: 
places unknown to their said masters.’ 
Parliament tightened up the Statutes; run- 
away labourers were to be outlawed, sheriffs 
were to arrest them and take them back to 


the counties whence they came, and there 
-they were to be imprisoned and branded on 
the forehead. 

The bitterness of these years leading up to 
the Revolt colours the Robin Hood ballads. 
The economic structure of feudalism was 
breaking down; serfdom was an anachronism 
holding back development. The legal restric- 
‘tions on the freedom of labour were increas- 
ingly evaded. A statute of 1377 complains 
that the peasants ‘‘bind themselves together uy 
such a confederacy that each will aid the 
other to resist their lords with all their might ” 
and ‘‘ threaten the ministers of their lords 
in life and limb.” Many justices asked to 
be relieved of their office, pleading that 
employers had asked them not to enforce the 
laws, since to do so would only drive the 
labourers to acts of violence. Compare with 
this Little John’s treatment of the monk who 
has betrayed Robin Hood to the sheriff: 

By the gullet of the hood 

John pulled the monk down; 

John was nothing of him aghast, 


He let him fall on his crown. 

Little John was sore agrieved, 

And drew out his sword in hye; 

This monk saw he should be dead, 

Loud mercy can he cry. 

‘“ He was my master,” said Little John, 

** That thou hast brought in bale; 

Shall thou never come at our king, 

For to tell him tale.” 

The social attitude of the authors of the 
early Robin Hood ballads, we shall see, was 
identical with that of the rebels of 1381. 
Robin is, of course, the friend and champion 
of the poor; it is on this note that the author 
of the Gest concludes his story: 

Christ have mercy on his soul, 

That died on the rood ! 

For he was a good outlaw, 

And did poor men much good. 

Robin has no hostility to working farmers nor 
to the knights as a class, either: 

Look ye do no husband harm 

That tilleth with his plough; 

No more ye shall no good yeoman 


That walketh by greenwood shaw, 

Ne no knight ne no squire 

That will be a good fellawe. 
He comes to the rescue of Sir Richard at the 
Lee, a poor knight who is in danger of losing 
his lands because he cannot repay a debt to 
the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York. Now during 
the Revolt we find examples of knights who 
were willing to be ‘‘ good fellows’? and 
co-operate with the rebels; Sir Roger Bacon 
acted as second-in-command to John Litster, 
the local leader in Norfolk. There was not 
the same hostility between the knights and the 
peasantry as between the peasantry and the 
great landowners, lay and clerical, because 
the knights, needing capital to develop their 
small estates, were more willing to commute 
labour services and to lease the land to the 
peasants for a money rent; moreover, both 
knights and peasants suffered from the mis-rule 
of the great nobles. We may note, too, Robin’s 
loyalty to the king: 

I love no man in all the world 

So well as I do my king— 


REVEILLE 


by E. Angus Horne 


The day calls coldly, and the billet stirs 

To habit-grafted routine; yawning men 

Tousle their hair, stretching like sleepy curs 
Roused by the boot of duty from their den 

Of frousy, warm, and timeless luxury, 

Sit up, light cigarettes, and cough, and scratch, 
Salvage their coin, and count their penury; 

Or, rolling over, seek again to catch 

The dim last moments of their morning dreams— 
Of women fairer, kinder than they’ve known 

In waking life—and sunlit moorland streams, 
And good brown ale in pewter, and the sown 
And wrinkled ploughlands, cheerful music-halls, 
Lamplight on cobbles, and the peace that’s found 
By firelight as a winter evening falls, 

Soft slippered ease in homes, the lovely sound 

Of children’s laughter—life’s whole circumstance 
And panoply of happiness—a fair 

And peace-bound paradise beyond the trance 

Of sleep . . . To his own Then each dreamer there 
Seeks to return—in vain. Boots clump on wood, 
A raucous bellow batters on the hood 

Of blankets, in mock rage; the squirrel cage 

Of duty spins; day calls; and Now begins. 


EMBARKATION LEAVE 


by Frances Moore 


I. Meditation While He Sleeps 


Tremendous above our personal pennine grief 
loom himalayan heights of human need. 

But on home hills we learn such skill and strength 
as shall ascend even Everest at length. 


Like water and bread by which the body survives 
your conversation and your love alive 

in me heart’s health, fitness of mind, maintain. 
Your absence more than hurts me; pain 

to crush, to inhibit, too deep for groan, 

destroys me left alone. 

Upon these moors, barren and east wind cursed, 
we learn to outface the necessary worst. 

Oh more than greater grief to shame our grief, 
than counter-irritant for our relief, 

millions of individuals like us 


suffer and are bereft; the mountainous 
out-topping ranges closer seen are known 
not different in kind from those at home. 
Looking beyond our personal loss we find 
our own needs met in those of all mankind. 


II. Farewell 


Come with your shield or on it, oh my man, 
by whose integrity, as my North Star, 

I set my own; better lament you than 

blush with you living meaner than you are. 
Nevertheless return—oh come back home 
whose wholeness js much dearer than my own. 


III. Parting 


Now flesh to flesh, dear, now mind to mind 
we have made our farewells; now our place, 
patience and courage of needs to find 

for long intervals of time and space. 


Now you to battlefield and hardship, 
to new lands and comfortless days; 

I to our desolated hearth, to drip 

of anxious seconds, take our ways. 


You to assist rebirth of liberty, 

I to rear up to-morrow’s heirs; 

here is, if hard and dull, a duty 

too proud for us to insult with tears. 


RATION PARTY 
by Fohn Manifold. 


Across the mud the line drags on and on; 
Tread slithers, foothold fails, all ardours vanish 
Rain falls; the barking NCO’s admonish 
The universe more than the lagging man. 


Something like an infinity of men 
Plods up the slope; the file will never finish, 
For all their work seems only to replenish 
Stores for to-morrow’s labours to begin. 


Absurd to think that Liberty, the splendid 
Nude of our dreams, the intercessory saint 
For us to judgment, needs to be defended 


By sick fatigue men brimming with complaint 
And misery, who bear till all is ended 
Every imaginable pattern of complaint. 
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Rhymes of Robin Hood 


by C. H. Hobday 


OST OF US, I SUPPOSE, BECAME ROBIN 
Hood fans at an early age. We read 
about him in children’s papers, and 

saw buxom females attempt to represent him 
in Christmas pantomimes. As we grew older 
we read Ivanhoe, and perhaps Peacock’s Maid 
Marian. If we were lucky we saw Doug. 
Fairbanks play the part in the days before 
talkies; if not, we had to put up with Errol 
Flynn (in gorgeous technicolour). But all this 
raises a question: why is this outlaw—this 
criminal, if you like—regarded as an attractive 
and even estimable character? The answer 
to that question takes us into some queer 
byways of medieval history. 

We can start with 1066 and all that. The 
Norman Conquest did not end at Hastings; it 
only began there. For five years local guerrilla 
leaders carried on the struggle. The names of 
two of them have come down to us. Eadric 
the Wild and Hereward. From 1067 to 1070 
Eadric the Wild, in alliance with the even 
wilder Welsh, harried the Normans along the 
Welsh border. Hereward was a small land- 
owner who led a revolt of the tenants of 
Peterborough Abbey against the Norman 
abbot in 1070, and co-operated with an army 
of raiding Danes to plunder the Abbey. When 
the Danes left England, Hereward withdrew 
to the Isle of Ely. Here he was joined by some 
of the leading Saxon nobles and churchmen, 
but when William the Conqueror captured 
the island they all surrendered—all except 
Hereward, who escaped through the marshes 
with a few companions and disappeared from 
history. 

But Eadric and Hereward were not for- 
gotten; the common people made up songs 
about them, as the Scots did about Wallace 
or the Jugo-Slavs about the outlaws who 
resisted the Turks. A fourteenth century 
chronicler tells us that ballads about Hereward 
were still sung in his day by the common 
people and by women at the dance. These 
ballads have disappeared, but the tales they 
told are preserved in a French chronicle and 
a Latin life of Hereward, and have been 
retold by Kingsley in his Hereward the Wake. 

In 1201 Fulke Fitzwarine, a turbulent 
baron living on the Welsh border, rebelled 
against King John and was outlawed for two 
years. Sixty years later a minstrel in the 
service of the Fitzwarine family wrote a verse 
romance giving a highly coloured account of 
Fulke’s adventures as an outlaw. The story 
became popular; a French prose version of it 
was made, which still survives, and an English 
version in rhyme, which has been lost. 

About 1350, someone wrote another outlaw 
story, The Tale of Gamelyn. It is a good story, 
well told in a lively metre. A certain knight 
had three sons, John, Ote, and Gamelyn. 
John cheats Gamelyn out of his inheritance 
and ill-treats him. At last Gamelyn, who is a 
champion wrestler, loses his temper; with the 
aid of a servant named Adam he beats up 
John and a party of monks he is entertaining 
to dinner, and then runs away to the green- 
wood. There he joins a band of outlaws and 
finally becomes their leader. John, who has 
now become sheriff, summons him to appear 
before the court for trial. Ote offers to stand 
security for him, and when Gamelyn fails to 
appear is sentenced to death in his place. Of 
course, Gamelyn and the outlaws turn up in 
the nick of time and proceed to hang judge, 
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jury and sheriff. After which Gamelyn is 
pardoned by the king, marries a wife and lives 
happily ever after ! 

One other outlaw must be mentioned before 
we come to Robin Hood. This is William of 
Cloudesley, the hero of a ballad written 
probably in the fifteenth century and printed 
in 1536. Cloudesley is a yeoman, unlike 
Eadric, Hereward, Fitzwarine and Gamelyn, 
who are all more or less gentlemen; he is 
outlawed for shooting the king’s deer and 
takes to the forest. One day he goes to 
Carlisle to see his wife and children; he is 
recognised, captured after a tough fight, and 
condemned to be hanged. His comrades, 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough, turn up 
at the execution, shoot the sheriff and justice, 
and rescue Cloudesley. All three of them go 
to court to ask the king for pardon; at first 
he refuses, then yields at the queen’s request. 
The outlaws then give an exhibition of trick 
shooting, in the course of which Cloudesley, 
like William Tell, shoots an apple off his son’s 
head. 

Robin Hood therefore is not unique in 
medieval literature. 

Who was Robin Hood? Many answers 
have been given to that question, but the 
theories can be roughly divided into three 
classes; mythological, historical and literary. 
Certain mythologists have attempted to prove 
that Robin Hood was originally Woden or a 
wood spirit; but the most convincing theory 
is that expounded by Lord Raglan in The 
Hero. He shows that Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian were the central figures of the May 
Day customs observed in England and Scot- 
land; that these customs were derived from 
‘tthe pre-Christian fertility ritual; and he 
attempts to prove that many of the stories 
told of Robin Hood were originally myths 
connected with these rites. He also shows that 
as early as the thirteenth century the corres- 
ponding figures in the French Whitsun 
pastourelles were called Robin des Bois and 
Marion, and suggests that the names were 
introduced into England from France. His- 
torians have searched medieval documents for 
a historical Robin Hood—the name was not 
uncommon in the Middle Ages—and have 
tried to set up one or other of their discoveries 
as the original Robin Hood. Literary his- 
torians have pointed out that the earliest 
reference to Robin Hood which we can date 
is a line in Langland’s Piers Plowman. 

I know the rhyme about Robin Hood and 
Randolf, Earl of Chester, clearly refers to him 
as a ballad hero; that all the early Robin 
Hood stories are preserved in ballad form—but 
they deduce from that that he is ‘‘ absolutely 
a creation of the ballad muse.” 

There may be an element of truth in all 
three theories. His name was probably derived 
from France and originally applied to the 
central figure of the May Day rites. But Lord 
Raglan attempts to prove too much. He 
completely ignores the English tradition of 
outlaw poetry, stretching back at least as far 
as the twelfth century, and dealing with such 
heroes as Hereward and Fulke Fitzwarine, 
who were certainly historical and not mythical 
figures. He fails to explain why Maid Marian, 
who plays such an important part in the 
May Games, does not appear in any ballad 
older than the seventeenth century. There 
may have been an actual outlaw called Robin 


Hood, but if there were he probably borrowed 
the name either from the May Games or the 
ballads, just as we know. that a thief who 
operated in Sussex and Surrey about 1417 
called himself Friar Tuck. But the mytholo- 
gists and historians miss the point, which is 
that the Robin Hood we know is the Robin 
Hood of the ballads, who is neither mythical 
nor historical, but a product of the popular 
imagination begotten in a period of intense 
class struggle. 

Child, in his English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads prints thirty-eight Robin Hood 
ballads. These can be conveniently divided 
into three groups. The earliest and the best 
are Robin Hood and the Monk (from a manu- 
script of about 1450), Robin Hood and the 
Potter (from a manuscript of about 1500) and 
A Gest (Romance) of Robin Hood (printed 
about 1500). To these we may add Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisborne and Robin Hood's 
Death, beth from the Percy manuscript (about 
1650). In all these ballads the grammatical 
forms prove that they were composed at a 
far earlier date than they were written 
down or printed. The Gest is a long poem of 
nearly two thousand lines, clearly put together 
by combining some five ballads into a single 
story. All appear to be the work of professional 
minstrels, longer than the normal ballad, 
composed for recitation or chanting, possibly 
to a musical accompaniment, rather than for 
singing. 

A second group is composed of the 
traditional ballads, such as Robin Hood and the 
Curtal Friar, The Pinder of Wakefield and Robin 
Hood Rescuing the Widows’ Three Sons. These 
are later in date, shorter than the minstrel 
ballads and meant for singing; they contain 
less of the old heroic spirit, but plenty of 
vigour and homely humour. The last class © 
are the street ballads of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, written for printing and 
sale as broadsheets or in ‘‘ garlands,” collec- 
tions of ballads in pamphlet form. In these, 
the same situations constantly recur; they 
are dull and mechanical in style, jogtrot in 
metre. 

For the real Robin Hood, we must go back 
to the Middle Ages. A common form of the 
story makes him an outlawed Earl of Hunting- 
don, a contemporary of Richard I, but this 
version was unknown before Elizabethan 
days. All the early ballads make him a 
yeoman, and in the Gest, which is probably 
based on fourteenth-century ballads, the king 
is called Edward—presumably Edward III. 
Another ballad calls the king Henry and his 
queen Katharine—Henry V and Katharine 
of France, or possibly Henry VIII and 
Katharine of Aragon. The early ballad- 
writers saw Robin Hood, not as a romantic 
figure from a distant past, but as a contem- 
porary, having a direct bearing on their own 
times. The reference to Robin Hood in 
Piers Plowman can be pretty certainly attrib- 
uted to the year 1377—four years before the 
Peasants’ Revolt. 


There were many outlaws in Langland’s 
day. The shortage of labour caused by the 
Black Death led to a demand for increased 
wages, which the attempts to regulate wages 
by the Statutes of Labourers were powerless 
to cope with. As parliament complained in 
1376, ‘‘as soon as their masters challenge 
them with bad service or offer to pay them 
for their service according to the form of the 
said statutes, they flee and run away suddenly 
out of their service and out of their own 
district, from county to county, from hundred 
to hundred, from town to town, in strange 
places unknown to their said masters.’ 
Parliament tightened up the Statutes; run- 
away labourers were to be outlawed, sheriffs 
were to arrest them and take them back to 


play which has been filmed. So for that 
matter had Little Foxes, The Man Who Came 
to Dinner and George Washington Slept Here. 
. It is not pure Film: Art. But then very few 
films that we see are pure film art. The more 
important test is: does the film hold interest ? 
Is it stimulating, good entertainment? I 
found it held my interest throughout, despite 
its obvious flaws. It is a ‘‘ morality” film, 
and it would be a mistake if the characters 
were too personalised. Even as they are, the 
characters are more alive and credible than 
those portrayed in most films: their emotions 
are genuine and they have the words to 
express them. 

My experience was shared by the audiences 
of six Associated British Cinemas in which the 
film was tried out. The aggregate takings in 
these six theatres was higher than for San 
Demetrio, London, which is regarded as one of 
the best British films made during the war. 
And in Glasgow, where the film had its 
premiere, the receipts were only slightly less 
than for Halfway House, Ealing Studios’ most 
successful picture of recent years. 

And yet if you live in Greater London, 
you'll find it very difficult to get the chance 
of seeing this film. Why ? What has happened 
to the relation between the producer and the 
consumer ? 

The truth is that we, the public, have no 
Say in what films should be shown in our 
local cinemas. We can, of course, refuse to 
go to see the films that are shown. But that 
is a very indirect method of getting to see the 
films we want. And many people go to the 
cinema as a habit, rather than to see special 
films, 

There are two large cinema groups in this 
country; the J. Arthur Rank group, which 
includes the Gaumont British and Odeon 
_ theatres, and the Associated British Cinemas 

group. The Rank group was not interested 

ain They Came to a City. This may have been 
because the Rank group are manoeuvring 
with the Americans to get reciprocity in the 
showing of their pictures in the United States. 
Or it may be that a little pressure on Ealing 
Studios would finally induce them not to 
try and fight the Rank monopoly but ask to 
come into the fold. (Picture the scene of 
Mr. Rank, with tears in his eyes, saying to 
Dr. Dalton, ‘‘I know I promised not to 
expand, but Mr. Balcon is begging me to 
help him out of his quandary by taking over 
the distribution of his films. Am I to leave 
him in the lurch ? ’’) 

The A.B.C. group tried out the film in six 
of their theatres, and despite its favourable 
reception refused to make an offer. A.B.C. 
have no particular interest in Ealing Studios, 
since they can supply their quota require- 
ments from the Associated British Picture 
Corporation studios at Welwyn. © 

Consequently, Ealing have had to fall back 
on the independents. In the Greater London 
area, the only important independent group 
4s the Granada circuit. The only cinemas in 
Greater London which will show the picture 
are the Granada cinemas and the old- 
fashioned Rialto. 

There are quite a number of independent 
cinemas throughout Britain and the inde- 
pendents will obviously plug the film. Whether 
-you see They Came to a City will depend on 
‘whether or not your town happens to have 
an independent cinema. If not, you can stay 
at home or go to a third-rate Hollywood 
feature which is being shown to you in order 
that a British picture may play in Chicago, 
‘Wisconsin or Phoenix, Arizona. 

And don’t be surprised if. you read that 
Mr. Balcon, after all his protestations of 
independence, has signed an agreement to 
have his pictures distributed by Mr. J. Arthur 
‘Rank. 


Hopkins and the 
Moderns 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS by W. H. 
Gardner. Secker & Warburg, 25s. 


FOUR QUARTETS by T. S. Eliot. Faber 
and Faber, 6s. 


THE ACREAGE OF THE HEART by 
Ruthven Todd. Maclellan, 6s. 


THE GLASS TOWER by Nicholas Moore. 
Nicholson & Watson (PL), 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Christopher Lee 


HIS BOOK ON HOPKINS IS A VALUABLE 
one. It cannot quite be judged as a 
whole,for a second volume is promised; but 
as a self-contained full-length study it carries 
conviction. Such a book is not easy to write, 
for with Hopkins so much has to be explained 
and assessed. Some of his poems are obscure 
and we must understand not only the meaning 
but also his attitude towards obscurity; many 
of them contain technical innovations, artistic 
experiments, that have to be carefully set 
out; we must examine yet again the effect 
on the poet of being a lifelong Jesuit; from 
that point we must discover why he abandoned 
Aquinas, the accepted philosopher of his 
fold, and chose instead Duns Scotus ‘‘ who of 
all men most sways my spirits to peace.” 
But it does not stop there: the task is not 
discharged until we have examined the 
sources of these poems, the history of their 
reception since 1918, and the extent of their 
influence on contemporary poets. All this is 
necessarily involved and all this is well done. 
Mr. Gardner discovers and explains the 
essentials of Hopkins’ artistry (with all the 
analyses and explanations that this implies) 
and relates his art to his chosen way of life. 

With Hopkins such a search must mean a 
mounting excitement; and indeed, the latter 
part of the book, which analyses his reception 
and influence, seems a little tedious by 
contrast. Itiscomprehensive and balanced and 
corrects many misunderstandings; but it is 
a bit flat after the heights. That may be 
inevitable but it reveals incidentally a weak- 
ness in the book: as a study of genius in 
relation to tradition and to posterity it just 
fails to understand sufficiently the processes of 
growth and change. It is occasionally obtuse; 
but it removes with care and wisdom many 
impediments and reveals an artist from whom 
there is still much to learn. 

What emerges is a personality like Van 
Gogh’s in its intensity, its feeling for land- 
scapes, its power to find its own true expres- 
sion; but with this, great intellectual power 
and moral integrity. From this an art based 
on ‘‘searchingness,’’ expressed in dynamic 
and profoundly original forms derived in 
part from Shakespeare, Milton, Quarles, 
Marvell, Meredith (and with many other 
affinities) and derived also from music. A 
master who combines sensuous and intellec- 
tual satisfaction but who suffers by having no 
public. A passion for truth that requires a 
flux, a dialectic (the book analyses Hopkins’ 
response to Parmenides and to Duns Scotus) 
together with a passion for ‘‘ inscapes,” for 
the essential nature, pattern, design of things 
in their relationships with others things: the 
man to whom everything cried out “‘ what I 
do is me, for that I came.’”’ If only he had 
said equally ‘‘ where I am is me’’—but he 
rejected (to Mr. Gardner’s great relief) what 
he knew of Darwin and Hegel, and the world 
will be the poorer until a man of equal poetic 
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This book consists of two long poerns. 
with some prose passeges:—-The Sea 
and the Mirror: A Commentary on 
Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest,’ and For 
the Time Being : A Christmas Oratorio. 
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stature is fired by the dialectics of biology 
and mathematical physics. 

We can’t look for that in Mr. Eliot’s 
Quartets. They, too, choose orthodox religion 
and denial. They are very different from 
Hopkins: passive and abstract where he is 
active and concrete, often flat and prosy 
where he would be tense. Taken together 
they compel respect by their honesty and 
their sustained atmosphere of inquiry into 
fundamentals. But surely Mr. Eliot is wrong ? 
In his youth he conveyed paradoxes by 
making us feel them. Now he states them 
baldly and leaves the rest to us. Welb ay seehyi 
beginning is my end... the way forward is 
the way back. ...” if such statements are 
valid they must have struck the poet with the 
force of a discovery, but there is no shock and 
no discovery for us. It is one thing for the 
poet to abandon the pleasures of the senses: 
it is quite another to expect us still to be 
moved. Success as a saint may mean failure 
as a poet. Yet the retuin in each poem to the 
writcr’s problems of words and meanings, 
although cnly half relevant, states many 
necessary truths. 

Although compressed, the quartets lack 
tension; but they are important artistically 
(as their title suggests) by the use they make 
of music. Their musical structure is successful 
and at moments they recall the world of 
Beethoven’s posthumous quartets—for ex- 
ample, in a slight yet profoundly moving 
cavatina. Yet a problem again: music itself 
might suit Mr. Eliot’s present thinking, but 
this poetry modelled on music lacks intensity. 

Among other things Hopkins and Eliot 
stand together in their search for an adequate 
attitude of mind and heart, in their bold and 
necessary experimentation, in their feeling for 
music. It’s a bit hard on younger poets to 
examine them in this context. But not 
altogether unfair: their poetry may be of 
quite another kind, -yet it must justify itself. 
What is the individual contribution of these 
two volumes ? Ruthven Todd has an engaging 
frankness— 

** here the clinical eye can see displayed 

the neuroses on which the mind was nourished ’’— 
he is not a profound artist and in his work 
one hears echoes, but he does maintain human 
values in a world at war and he can speak 
personally without affectation. The short 
poems (mostly sonnets) on various personali- 
ties—Fuseli, Kafka, etc., are ambitious and 
unsatisfactory: effective summaries of a 
dilemma, they do not probe sufficiently or 
explode into illumination. 

Nicholas Moore’s collected’ poems are a 
disappointment. With rare exceptions they 
neither think nor feel sufficiently and they 
lack art. ‘* Words are red as fire and twice 
as hot ’—but these are not. 


Repeating The Dose 


ONE MAN’S ANSWER by G. A. List. 
Harrap, 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN AND THE DAGGER by 
Frantisek Langer. Allen G Unwin, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by James Hanley 


LTHOUGH I EXPECT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
yan books such as these are justified in 
telling us they should be read, I am be- 
ginning to feel that it is becoming something of 
a racket to cash in on the underground struggles 
of various countries. There is even a danger 
of this kind of book taking the place of the 
gangster thriller, and it seems to me too serious 
and universal a horror to be treated so freely, 
and even romanticised. Not only do we sup on 
horrors in these days, but we are expected to 


breakfast on them, too, so that our sense of 
reality and the real gravity of the time for so 
many human beings tends to become stultified 
and blunted. 

Both these books deal with the Resistance 
Movement, both have the same setting, Czecho- 
Slovakia. The first is the story of a civil 
servant, Joseph Rada, of Prague, whose first 
reaction to his country’s invasion was that he 
should protect his family, doing his best to 
avoid notice, in fact, to be as unobtrusive as 
possible. But his son was torn away from the 
family, there are a few letters from Dachau, 
then silence, and inevitably, though gradually, 
Joseph Rada is drawn into the underground 
movement. He gave of his best, working 
soberly, and conscientiously at his desperate 
tasks, as he had done in his civil service 
department. But like many hundreds of others 
he was caught. 

The story is well told, though it carries no 
distinction. There is a paucity of imagination, 
and thetdlialogue is flat; the characters hardly 
come to life. But the narrative is exciting, and 
sufficiently gripping in its subject matter to 
carry the reader along. 

Children and the Dagger is condemned at 
once by its style, unfortunately tainted by the 
Capec whimsy. Nothing to my mind is more 
unsuited to these tales, which really deal with 
grim horrors, (of a good deal of which, by 
the way, the writers themselves seem strangely 
unaware). It lends them a meretricious and 
quite unintended extra horror, like putting 
make-up on a skull. 

One often finds in Czech literature this 
tendency to the Capec manner. But a Capec 


style and treatment are antagonistic to the _ 


subjects dealt with in both these books. It is 
unfortunate. Capec had an essential way of 


writing, it suited his subjects, and he was ._ 


master of it. The layout of Mr. Langer’s 
novel is similar to many others on the same 
subject. A small Czech village is over-run, 
the places of local leaders taken over by 
Germans, schoolmaster, grocer, police, the 
usual run of change. The plot concerns the 
school and the children chiefly, and is quite 
interesting, and no doubt true in essence as in 
fact. It ends tragically, but with a note of 
hope and belief in the future. But neither of 
them should be called novels. 


Two Reports 


ARNHEM LIFT, The Diary of a Glider 
Pilot. Pilot Press, 5s. 


LADIES MAY NOW LEAVE THEIR 
MACHINES, by Diana Murray Hill. Pilot 
Press, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Peter Gunn 


ETWEEN THE HUNGER MARCHES AND 
Munich we were beginning to develop, 
in this country, quite a set of men who 


wrote about their work or the work of those 


they lived with. In my opinion, chief among 
them—because most successful in making 
particular ways of living real to those of us’ 
who did not live them—were B. L. Coombes 
with These Poor Hands, Wal Hannington with 
Ten Lean Years, and John Summerfield with 
Volunteer in Spain. This making real, I take 
it, was their main, if not their only, concern 
when they wrote. But at the same time a 
school of novelists of the same social scene 
was growing up; and their main concern was 
different—the creation and analysis of charac- 
ters, perhaps, or a general conclusion upon 


human behaviour which the characters would - 


Justify, or the discovery of some human 
pattern in the economic chaos of the between- 


wars. Thus Lewis’s We Live or Boden’s Miner 
were differently aimed to These Poor Hands; 
Grassic Gibbon’s Grey Granite or Patrick 

_ Hamilton’s Twenty Thousand Streets Under the 
Sky differently aimed to Ten Lean Years, 
and Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls 
differently aimed to Volunteer in Spain. The 
one set of writers, the reporters if you like, 
were giving us a picture plain and simple: 
the other set, the novelists, were giving us the 
reactions they felt when they left the gallery. 
This difference in intention has one very 
marked effect on the technical approach. A 
novelist will select from the material of his 
particular scene, making a pattern from the 
pieces he has selected whose lines will all lead 
the eye to that one focal point, the general 
proposition he has to make. The reporter, on 
the other hand, will not select so much as 
put in order: his picture has all the material, 
and from it one can make one’s own selection, 
deduce one’s own general proposition. It is, 
perhaps, the difference between a photograph 
and a painting. There are artists at making 
both. 

There has not, so far as I am aware, bcen 
very much reporting about this war in book 
form—though there’s been an occasionally 
memorable dispatch from a war correspondent. 
But there have already been a few fine novels. 
Especially Inez Holden, in Night Shift and 
other books, has made her selection from the 
factory picture; and James Aldridge in 
Signed With Their Honour and Harry Brown in 
A Walk in the Sun from the Forces picture. I 
cannot explain the time-lag between reporting, 
in this sense, and novel-writing, unless it be 
that for reporting of the calibre of Coombes, 
Hannington or Summerfield you must be a 
man on the job as they were and assimilate all 
the experiences of the job, and that that 
takes time. 

All this is put into my head by two new 
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books I have read this week, two books of 
reporting—one, Arnhem Lifi, well and firmly 
in the same street as Austin’s famous piece on 
the Dieppe landing and Solon’s magnificent 
D-Day report in the Chronicle; and the other, 
in my opinion, gormless. 

Quite clearly Diana Murray Hill knew the 
job she was on when she wrote Ladies May 
Now Leave Their Machines, but she hasn’t the 
ability to present a sharp outline to it in 
words and often wanders off the subject. 
Perhaps I am being too hard, for I admit that 
I took offence in the first chapter to the 
meaningless superlatives of expression— 
‘* floods of new friends .. . a mass of airmen ” 
and the wandering, on-and-on talky-talk of it 
all—‘* a very romantic looking youth, rather 
like a dark and sickly version of Errol Flynn, 
and she lavished on him a good five years of 
the bloom of her life.’ 

But what annoyed me most was the ragged- 
ness of her narrative, the way it ambled off 
from the essentials of a factory worker’s life 
to show the author’s enormous interest in 
other peoples’ love affairs and her own 
obsession with whether men ‘‘ have a waist ” 
or not. If this, as I suspect, was intended to 
be what I referred to above as a photograph, 
then it is a bad one—out of focus, smudged, 
untrimmed, and with much hallation—except 
that, if you go at it with a microscope, you 
will find all the detail hidden there under the 
general blurr of verbiage. 

Arnhem Lift is good photography. For one 
thing, Glider Pilot is quite obviously a man 
on the job who knows his job, for another he 
kept his eyes open, for yet another he has 
done what good reporters have always done, 
he has kept to the subject. Out of his account 
some flashes of things take you right on the 
spot, make real to you this life you never 
led. Just as Coombes or Hannington or 
Summerfield gave you some sudden angle on 
men waiting outside pits, labour exchanges, 
trenches, angles that could only have come 
from the inside, so Glider Pilot gives you angles 
on men at Arnhem. Just as those others gave 
you the unexpected miniature a passerby 
might miss, so Glider Pilot gives you it: ‘‘ I 
suppose it had been a maid’s bedroom before 
it became a gun position. She would have 
been surprised at the use we made of her 
feather bed. On it was mounted the tripod of 
the Piat, and every bomb we fired caused a 
snowstorm of feathers.” 

You get from this book that complete 
picture, the clear photograph; you can pick 
out all the details, make your own deductions. 
From the general conclusion about the heroes 
of Arnhem at the end, you will deduce, if you 
are a fascist, that fighting brings out the best 
in a man, or, if you are a socialist, that when 
men are working together on a job they 
understand in all its main implications, 
conflicts become resolved and men become 
real, warm, friendly. Here are parts from that 
conclusion: ‘‘I began to think about what 
we had talked of among ourselves, when we 


weren’t actually fighting, How we had 
admitted without shame when we were 
frightened, telling each other about our 


feelings, recounting the incredible deeds of 
others. . . . None of us will probably ever be 
so natural as we were then. We were com- 
pletely without inhibitions, there wasn’t time 
for them.” 

The sharp, clear story behind the men 
who lived that way is surely the work of 
an artist. For its sharpness and clarity are 
the result of brilliant angle-work; no incident 
in the story throws shadows over other inci- 
dents; nothing has attracted Glider Pilot’s 
attention overlong; there’s no hallation, no 
blurring—just a full report. And another man 
has succeeded in making his particular way 
of living real to those of us who do not live it. 
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The work of many younger poets on § 
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AWAKE! and Other Poems 
5s. nat. 
is still available in the 2nd edition. 


Three new titles by outstanding Ameri- 
can poets will be issued this Spring. 


POEMS by Harry Brown . 
6s. net 

This selection of over 50 poems in- 

cludes the prize-winning Valedictory Ode, 

and displays the ease and elegance of 

Brown’s love poems and lighter verse. 


NOTE-BOOKS OF NIGHT | 
by Edmund Wilson. Demy 8vo | 
7s. 6d. net ; 


Poems, pastiches and personalia contri- 
bute a new view of the most acute | 
modern critic. 


V-LETTER by Karl Shapiro © 
6s. net 
The exciting new volume written in the 
South-West Pacific, of which the author 
writes: ‘‘In the totality of suffering we ° 
come to see the great configuralion | 
abstractly, with one’s self at the centre 
reduced in size but not in meaning, like | 
a V-Letter.’’ His PERSON, PLACE, 
AND THING is now in 3rd edition. 


THE GLASS TOWER 


Nicholas Moore 
with drawings by Lucian Frewd 


8/6 net 
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POETRY LONDON 
TEN 
edited by 
Tambimuttu 


now available 
15/- net 
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Paul Potts 
4/6 net 
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Art and Commerce 


ce 


N HIS ‘‘ LETTER TO A YOUNG ARTIST” IN 
I our January issue, S. John Woods wrote : 

‘© the atmosphere a commercial artist has to 
work in is pretty deadening. Few artists survive, 
so I say, ‘ Keep out of it. Rather earn your 
living at something entirely unconnected with art, 
and paint in what spare time you can find until 
you can earn your living by painting.” Here are 
some points from letters we have had on the 
subject.—EDITOoR. 


. JOHN WOODS’s ADVICE TO A YOUNG ARTIST 
S appeais to me to be quite unsound. 
Here we have a young man, apparently 
with a flair for painting, who must earn his 
living. He can use his craftsmanship as a 
commercial artist, thus making a living, and 
painting according to his heart’s desire in his 
spare time; or he can do something else for 
a living, for which he presumably has not a 
flair, because it is bad for his soul to tarnish 
his hands by painting pounds of pink sausages 
or bottles of beer... . 
Woods’s argument collapses at the end. 
‘« There is no artist’s trade union,”’ he writes 
(incidentally, not quite true). He advises the 
Young Artist to join a number of cultural 
organisations. But surely he should advise 


the Young Artist to be a commercial artist 
and to see that other commercial artists are 
awakened both to (a) the importance of 
trade unionism, and (b) the social possibilities 
of art. In his spare time he would continue 
to develop the type of artistic production 
which he preferred. 


Woods’s emphasis on the subject of a 
painting is artificial. If a man wants to 
‘paint’? it is usually, in the first instance, 
because he fancies himself a good craftsman 
with the paintbrush, rather than with pen or 
test tube or voice. To develop this craftsman- 
ship the painting of sausages for a commercial 
firm can provide training and experience 
which he would lack if he, following Woods’s 
advice, decided to earn his living as a clerk 
or a navvy, only painting in his spare time, 
because his politics would not allow him to 
paint anything that did not contain the 
correct quantity of Social Significance. 

Pat Sloan. 


HAT IS ‘‘ GOMMERGIAL”’ ART? IF IT 
WW is designing cups and saucers, textiles, 

new lettering, advertising posters, 
magazine covers and inside advertisements, 
illustrations to stories, poems and_ books, 
which itis, then it is a form of artin which the 
artist can influence the people directly, not 
only in appreciating good designs and colours, 
but also in making the best use of a fuller life. 
The latter advantage we know has not had 
much scope under the present system, but it 
would be dishonest to pretend that it has had 
none at all. Through commercial art we are 
warned not to cross the road without looking 
both ways, we are advised to give our babies 
orange juice and take them to the welfare 
centre, we are able to choose to go to the 
best films, and to choose to hear the best 
concerts, we are encouraged to go to evening 
school classes, and we are asked to help the 
bus conductress by giving the exact fare. 
From these few examples under the present 
system we can well let our imagination run 
away with us when considering the possibilities 


As for the assertion that it is ‘‘ nonsense ”’ 


to ‘‘ want to paint ” unless you have something 
to say, that is putting the problem the wrong 
way round. It is far more nonsense to state 
that you have something to say in a certain 
medium unless you have some definite desire 
to work in this medium and to make a study 
of its fullest possibilities. Any young artist 
who knows from the beginning what his 
message is with such certainty that right 
away he is going to paint only with the end 
in view of giving that message before he has 
really begun to paint on his own, must of 
necessity be thinking of his message in other 
mediums than painting. And that will lead, 
as it very often does, to a superfluity of 
mediocre artists ‘‘ saying something” in a 
mediocre way—in which case what is said 
fails to find a response in those to whom it is 
said. In the artist it also leads to a superficial 
attitude towards the medium which he uses 
owing to his being concerned only with some- 
thing to say and not also with getting down 


4 


to a hard study of the medium—conse- 
quently missing by miles the saying of any-~ 


thing really great and effective... . 
Mary Coleman. 


HOUGH I AGREE WITH MUCH IN MR. 


Woods’s Letter to a Young Artist, there are © 


some conclusions in it which worry me 
a good deal. Is it good enough, for instance, 
to label all painting which is not didactic— 
which does not ‘‘ say something,” as Escap- 
ist? And, if so, do landscapes by people like 


Renoir, Corot, Turner, Cézanne, to mention 


only a few, come in this category?... 

Which of the many thousands of us whe 
were lucky enough to see the Exhibition of 
Impressionist Art at the National Gallery 
in 1942 will forget the feeling of being fortified 


of “‘commercial” art under a socialist and enriched by the serenity and tenderness 
Systems ie of the Renoirs, for example ? 
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Certainly, these lovely landscapes and 
figure paintings shouted no slogans, yet, in 
their way, they too were an incitement to 
fight harder against the enemies of all man- 
kind. M. W. Garman. 


Chess 


INTER’S ARTICLE ON CHESS WAS BOTH 
welcome and timely... . 

. There are two points arising from the 
article which are of interest. The first is that 
chess—ordinary chess as we play it here—is 
regarded as a dangerous activity by the 
Fascist governments. They really do, believe 
it or not, have ‘‘ Aryan’ chess—in which 
presumably the ideas of Rubinstein or Lasker 
would be automatically wrong! For most of 
our players in this country this is just funny, 
but they should know, for future reference, 
the political implications of such thought- 
habits. 

The second thing is closely connected with 
this. In chess, as in painting and literature, 
there are collaborationists—I mean people 
who have consciously and deliberately partici- 
pated in the chess tournaments of the Nazi 
and Wazi-occupied countries. We ought to 
be clear as to what our attitude towards these 
people is to be if or when they come along 
after the war. 

The matter is by no means simple, but I 
think we can find a touchstone. A chess- 
master who was given freedom of movement 
in Germany or in the occupied countries, who 
participated in the ridiculous ‘‘ Ayran”’ 
chess tournaments, or who helped to instruct 
the Hitler Youth or the Nazi forces in chess 
belongs, as far as I personally am concerned, 
in the same school with Jean Cocteau and 
Lord Haw-Haw. Jim Phelan 


To Far East Forees 
Writers 


AM WORKING ON AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
I stories, poems, articles and letters pro- 
duced by Service personnel serving in the 
Far East. I should be most grateful if any 
of your readers, who have relatives or friends 
in SEAC, would forward to me copies of 
letters or extracts from letters which they 
think might be of interest to the general 
public. The angles I am after are: (1) detailed 
accounts of personal activities behind the 
lines, particularly in contact with Indians 
and Indian life; (2) descriptions of first 
impressions of India and of reactions found 
among colleagues not familiar with Eastern 
conditions; and (3) impressions of the cam- 
paigns on the Burma front or in sea and air 
operations round India. If necessary the 
writers could remain anonymous, although I 
would prefer to publish their names, units and 
ranks, and a fee would be paid on publication. 
A. F, Alexander. 
42 Elm Park Gardens, London, S.W.10. 


NINE DRAWINGS BY VICKY 
Introduction by Mulk Raj Anand 
** Vicky is an amazingly varied and 
brilliant artist.’” Edward Thompson. 
Vicky’s drawing of Famine in 
India. ‘¢ Children of the Empire is 
the frontispiece of this truthful and 
terrible reminder of how a con- 
siderable section of the King’s 
Indian subjects live and die.” ‘* New 
Statesman and Nation.” ‘‘ Admir- 
ably produced.” Allen Hutt, 2/6 
and 3/6. 


MODERN LITERATURE, LTD., 
Distributed by Fore Publications Ltd. 


Theatre 


ARTS. Leonce and Lena by George Buchner 
(translated by George Dunlop). The Copy by 
Helge Krog (translated by Roy Campbell). 


Reviewed by Fack Lindsay 


NE CAN HARDLY SUM UP BUCHNER AS 
@) anything but a great dramatist, a 
: writer who has made a basic contribu- 
tion to the development of world-theatre. 
True, he wrote only three plays; each is 
highly varied, but the range of character is 
after all fairly small. On the other hand, he 
grasped with such depth and subtlety the root 
conflicts of his period (about 1830) that he 
leads the way right into the heart of the 
dramatic issues of our day and is still far 
ahead of us. The richness and force of his 
poetic idiom shows how to merge the grand 
siyle with contemporary themes. By linking 
this poetic exuberance and sympathy with 
the use of hard-cut symbolic figures for social 
types and ideas he worked out what our 
generation has known as the expressionist 
method, but carried it far beyond the dry 
and mechanical level in which it has tended 
to get stuck when used by writers of our own 
day. 

In Woyzeck he created the allegorical em- 
blem of the Little Man and invented the 
type-figure method. In Danton’s Death he 
built a great poetic drama capable of express- 
ing adequately the epic breadth of our 
struggles. 

I emphasise these points, because it is only 
against such a background of understanding 
that one can evaluate what amounted to a 
‘* demonstration ’’ on the night we saw the 
show at the Arts Theatre Club. 

Leonce and Lena is a slight work next to the 
other two plays by Bichner. It is a satirical 
poetic comedy, written for a competition but 
never submitted. It mocks the decaying 
feudalism of Germany with its flunkey- 
formalism and the idealist philosophy reflect- 
ing that deadly rule: and it mocks the 
romantic ‘‘ agonies ”’ of the period’s sensibility 
(Novalis, etc.). But its satire is worked out 
within a poetic design, in terms of a folk- 
theme and folk-imagery. The satire is thus 
continually changed into its opposite—into 
a warm affirmation of life; and the effect is 
of a new force bursting through the shell of 
court-petrifaction and romantic (bourgeois) 
frustrations and demanding the basic trans- 
formation. 

The bored-to-death Prince, running through 
all the romantic gamut of death-wishes, 
becomes (by reason of his search for a way-of- 
life with full meaning) the folk-hero who 
breaks through the world of Masks into the 
New Life. The assumption of responsibility 
through love and marriage brings him his 
purpose, and the play ends with a marvellous 
prayer for an earth cleansed with light and 
laughter. It becomes a pure folk-game, with 
the traditional fantasy of the land of peace- 
and-plenty. ; 

There were faults in the presentation. It 
was a mistake, I think, though not a bad one, 
to set the play in outright medieval scenes 
rather than in those of Bichner’s own day. 
But otherwise (apart from the unnecessary 
dancer) the setting was cleanly bright and gay 
in the right stylised way. And much of the 
acting was brilliantly in the right stylised 
key. Uninhibited as a drunk in a French 
film but formalised as the court-figures in a 
pack of cards—Ernest Jay as the King got 
that note perfectly. But the Prince unfor- 
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tunately, except at moments, failed to main- 
tain this over-life-stze pattern. 

Id was @ lovely and most impressive work. 

But the audience. They coughed with 
progressive energy. Then they talked. Then 
they walked out. Alec Glunes in a neat speech 
remarked that at the back of the hall he had 
been almost trampled under, but would keep 
on producing experimental works. ™ 
demonsiration seems to me a strong tesumony 
to Biichner. (Krog’s piece, a hopelessly false 
bit of knick-knackery, was enjoyed.) One 
dissenter argued with me after that it was 
good to see a British audience at last asserting 
itself. And that’s true. But it’s a pity the 
assertion had to be against a work of genius. 
There is a problem here that goes to the roots 
of art and life. 

Can one trust that going to see Shakespeare 
is more than a rite like listening to the Messiah ? 
What response can there be to the imaginative 
vision that cuts to the quick of life in Shake- 
speare when a work like Biichner’s is consid- 
ered silly? I make the comparison with 
intent; for Buchner in his work showed the 
way in which to merge modernly-significant 
themes with folk-forms, to build realism with 
the fiery richness of language that made the 
Elizabethans jump for joy. 

But, you may say, this was a mere middle- 
class audience. Honesty bids me to reply that 
I had a long argument with some half-a-dozen 
persons after the show, who would claim to 
represent the proletarian viewpoint. They 
hated Buchner, but would have cheered as 
serious drama any tripey ‘Problem Play. 

A last word for Buchner. He was a great 
revolutionary, who was main author and 
distributor of what is generally recognised as 
the first real socialist essay—The Hessian 
Courier. He wrote Danton’s Death in a room 
with a ladder at the back window—for a 
getaway in case the police called. He had 
already begun to make a name for himself as 
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a scientist when he died in exile at the age 
of twenty-four. 

HAYMARKET. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream by William Shakespeare. 

ST. JAMES’S. Emma dramatised by Gordon 
Glennon from the novel by Fane Austen. 


Reviewed by Eric Crozier 


$ SHAKESPEARE A PLEASURE THE ENGLSIH 
] like to take sadly? Or does our preesnt 

generation of audiences put up with 
indifferent performances because it has néver 
seen better? From Mr. Gielgud’s company, 
one expects a highly intelligent approach to 
the plays, and distinction in performance, but 
intelligence and good taste only go part of 
the way with Shakespeare; they are added 
graces to the expression of passion, emotion 
and essential humanity. At the Haymarket 
the other night, we knew after the first five 
minutes that we were in for another of those 
meticulous, stillborn productions, where 
humanity gives way to verse-speaking, and 
warmth to elegant tidiness. 

The-company played with competence, but 
never rose for a moment to the magic of the 
poetry, the humour or the dream. Mr. Giel- 
gud’s Oberon had a certain frigid nobility, 
but his bickers with Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s 
Titania lacked the vastness and elemental 
force to set the seasons topsy-turvy. Mr. Max 
Adrian was so desperately anxious to illustrate 
the quicksilver in Puck that he made him 
edgy and neurotic. The Court circle, and the 
two pairs of lovers, were sound, painstaking 
and dull. 

Even the mechanicals—glorious characters ! 
—seemed nipped by mid-January cold: there 
was a lack of conviction in the way they shied 


mimic clods of earth at a diligent stage ~ 


manager calling ‘* Cuckoo ! ” from the wings. 
And when Mr. Leslie Banks summed up the 


magic of Bottom’s dream by plucking a flower, ~ 


and watching with extravagant astonishment 
as the flyman jerked it away from him on a 
thread, one’s spirits sank to see one of our 
finest acting companies reduced to such 
unimaginative tricks. A lack of spirit in the 
company infected the audience, and conversa- 
tion during the intervals was hushed to 
museum-level. 


T THE ST. JAMES’ THEATRE, MISS ANNA 
Neagle gives a charming performance 
of Emma, in an intolerably wordy 

adaptation of the Jane Austen novel. Was it 
really necessary to preserve all the elaborate 
circumlocutions .and opening gambits of 
nineteenth century conversation ?—to allow 
each tiny remark its full literary run of forty 
words where ten would have done? Would 
the Jane Austen devotees rush howling from 
the pit at a discreet use of the shéars ? 

Mr. Jack Minster follows up his excellent 
production of The Ideal Husband well with 
Emma; he has a nice taste for the idiom of 
fashionable manners and behaviour. His 
company play with warmth, and a savour for 
the absurdities of situation and character, 
though some of them inclined to bellow 
through the opening scenes, as if they had not 
found the pitch of the house. The setting by 
Mrs. Gladys Calthrop is delightful, and her 
costumes ravishing—I found myself craning 
forward each time the double-doors opened 
to see what delicious confection would arrive 
next. 

Emma does not even begin to be a play— 
it is an agreeable pastiche for those who 
treasure their Miss Austen and their Miss 
Neagle. Mr. Robert Donat must be con- 


gratulated on the consistent wit, elegance and - 


style of his recent presentations—but will he 
please buy Mr. Minster a thick black cutting 
pencil, or appoint a Trimmer-in-Chief ? 
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